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Reviews of the Mining Industry in Various 
Districts of the United States for 1930 


Prospects for the Copper Industry 


Mining Methods and Costs 


at the Argonaut Mine 


American Mining Congress Holds Successful 
Group Conferences 
Hidden Gas Springs 
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at the Hanna Coal Company 
Aersand Coal Cleaning Plant of 
the Allegheny River Mining Company 
Economic Losses in Pennsylvania Mining 
Industry Resulting from Injury 


Legislative Review 
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DoNot “‘Short Fuse’’ 
--Fuse should be cut 
long enough for the 
end to extend well 
out of the mouth of 
the bore hole when 
the primer cartridge 
is in place. 


All holes should be 
well tamped. 


SAFETY 


FUSE 


‘| 


‘““TRUST IN GOD - - - BUT 
KEEP YOUR POWDER 


CROMWELL 


Oriver CROMWELL—stern leader of a desperate 


people against the tyrannical aristocracy of his time— 
had to combat carelessness among his poorly trained soldiers; 
even though they well knew that defeat in battle meant death 


at the hands of their adversaries. 


In like manner the mine officials of today must combat 
carelessness among the men for whose safety they are 
responsible in an industry where one man’s negligence may 
easily bring disaster to many others. Unremitting vigilance, 


day and night, is the price of safety underground. 


As the oldest and largest manufacturer of Safety Fuse we 
are vitally interested in the enforcement of correct blasting 
methods. When proper precautions are taken the shooting 
of coal is safe; but if care is not exercised at every step a 
hazard exists—no matter what explosives are used or how 


they are fired. 


And fuse, as well as powder, should be kept dry. 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 


SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 
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Clinehfield Coal Corp.’s 
newest tipple, Moss No. 7 at Clincho, 
Va., the latest RandS installation, 
features the modern in coal prepara- 
tion equipment. 


This 300-ton-per-hour, three track, all 
steel tipple loads out four sizes—Lump, 
Egg, Stove and Slack. 


An RandS Rotary Car Dumper and Car 
Feeder unload cars at dump house into a 
rope and button retarding conveyor. Coal 
is conveyed to the tipple where a Marcus 
Picking Table with Side Wings for Egg 
picking screens and handles the coal to 
three-belt loading booms. Three-inch 
screenings are by-passed and screened 
over four Arms Horizontal Vibrating 
Screens which are located in a separate 
building where 3” x 1'2” Stove and 112” x 0” 
Slack are made, the Slack being elevated 
to a 100-ton storage bin. 


Designed for high speed, economical 
handling and preparation, this installa- 
tion, the fifth of RandS design for the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, bears wit- 
ness of the acceptance accorded RandS 
design and engineering service. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 418 OLIVER BLOG. WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO HUNTINGTON, W. VIRGINA, 514 NINTH AVE. 
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Pouring a heat of Acid Steel 
for Roebling Wire Rope 


THE MOLTEN METAL has been tapped 
into a huge ladle. And now it is being 
poured into the molds. Soon, in the form 
of ingots, it will be on its way through a 
seemingly endless number of processes. 
Finally it will be shipped out as Roebling 
“Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope. 


Roebling Quality starts with the making of 
the steel and is Roebling-controlled 
every step of the way. It is the result 


ROEBLING 


of highly developed, modern production 
methods plus close attention to detail. 


Throughout the 48 states, millions of feet 
of Roebling “Blue Center” Steel Wire 
Rope are daily demonstrating the safety 
and economy assured by Roebling Quality 
in every type of service. 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


WIRE + WIRE ROPE ~« WELDING WIRE + FLAT WIRE 
COPPER AND INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 


TRENTON,N.J. ‘Branches in Principal Cities 


WIRE ROPE 


“BLUE CENTER” 
STEEL 
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Allis-Chalmers 
Double Drum 
Electric Hoist purchased for 


Junction Shaft 


Calumet and Arizona 
Mining Company 


This is the fourth electric hoist 
for this prominent mining com- 


pany and again an Allis-Chalmers 


unit has been selected. 


Specifications of New Hoist: 


ee 2,000 ft. per min. 
Maximum Hoisting Depth...................... 5,000 ft. 


12-ft. x 6-ft. Welded Plate Steel Drums. 
14-ft. Parallel Motion Post Brakes and Clutches, oil oper- 


ated. 
ae Hoist driven by 1,500 H.P., 440 R.P.M. Allis-Chalmers 
Concentrating Plants D. C. motor with 1,250 K.W. flywheel M-G set. 
a Safety devices, control and switchboard equipment fur- 
Cyanide Plants nished by Allis-Chalmers. 


Refining Plants 
Roasting Plants 
Sampling Plants 
Maximum Loading: 


Smelting Plants 
Washing Plants 


8,000 Ibs. Ore in Skip.... 11,000 Ibs. 
ciate Two Cages..... 5,000 Ibs. 5000 ft. 114” Rope 20,000 Ibs. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


aC) 
—______ - - 
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Safety- 


In Jeffrey Explosion - 


Jetfrey Explosion-Tested Gather- 
ing Locomotive—made in both high 
and low types—has every safety 
feature it is possible to apply to a 
trolley type gathering locomotive. 


All electrical parts are enclosed. in 
explosion-tested compartments. 


Those which must be accessible are 
equipped with large screw type hand 
holes. 


All wiring is carried in heavy air 
hose which bear on cable shields on 
the explosion-tested compartments. 


The vertical cable reel has 
been developed especially 
for this locomotive. 
It has its own ex- 
plosion - tested 
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Tested Locomotives 


compartment, and the collection 
rings are in a separate explosion- 
tested compartment. 

Cable trough extends lengthwise 
through locomotive under covers. 


Low type, so far as we know, has 
the lowest overall height (27” with 
trolley on outrigger) of any similar 
locomotive built. Yet the motorman 
has plenty of room—can operate in 
comfort. 

Eight ton. Rolled steel slab 
frames heavily riveted and braced. 
Two motors each 40 H.P. Drum type 
controller (explosion tested) incor- 
porates both headlight switch and 
cable reel transfer switch. Maga- 
zine fuse box provides three avail- 
able fuses without opening con- 
tainer. 


Jeffrey 8-Ton Explosion-Tested 
Gathering Locomotive 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS: Ft. Smith, Ark., 217 So. 5th St. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Pittsburgh Birmingham Birmingham, Ala., 1911 Avenue A Winchester, Ky., 122 N. Main St. 
Chicago Scranton, Pa. Denver Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. Scranton, 122 Adams Ave. 
Philadelphia Charleston, W. Va. Salt Lake City Pittsburgh, 600 Second Ave. Salt Lake City, 153 W. Second South St. 


JEFFREY MFG 


 JEFFRE 


. CO., LTD., OF CANADA: Head Office and Works, Montreal; Branch Office, Toronto; Service Station, 210 Ninth Ave., W., Calgary. 


COAL MINE 
EQUIPMENT 
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An ounce of PREVENTION 


INETY-NINE per cent of accident 
prevention is in knowing when 
danger exists. But the most deadly of mine 
hazards — methane — gives the miner no warn- 
ing of its presence. It is odorless and invisible. 
The miner cannot trust his senses, unaided, to 
tell him when the air around him is primed 
for a terrific explosion. 

Careful and accurate testing for methane 
is the ounce of prevention that may 
mean the difference between safety and 
disaster. The U. C. C. Methane Indicat- 
ing Detector measures the volume of 
methane present in air to an extremely 
accurate degree. It is carried into the 
atmosphere to be tested, and is easy 


to operate. It gives immediate warning of 
methane, and indicates the proportions in 
which it is present. The United States Bureau 
of Mines inspected and approved it as per- 
missible equipment. 

Return the coupon for a descriptive booklet. 
If you wish a demonstration, write or telephone 
the nearest District Office of Union Carbide 
Sales Company or E. D. Bullard Company. 


Distributed by 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
General Offices - Carbide 


and 


E. D. BULLARD COMPANY 


CHICACO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Linde Air Products Co., Safety Appliance Department, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Please send me your booklet describing he U. C. C. Methane Indicating Detector. 


Name 
Company 
Street Address 


Position 
City 
State______ 
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Many hundreds of Cosco 
Conveyor installations 
in American coal mines 
—and every one per- 
forming continuously 
and successfully. 


That is an eloquent testi- 
monial to the correct- 
ness of Cosco design and 
the thoroughness of 
Cosco manufacture. 


The Cosco Shaker Con- 
veyor equipped with the 
“Duckbill” increases 
output per man and 
lowers maintenance 
costs to such a degree 
that losses easily change 
to profits. 
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Cosco’s small first cost is 
soon saved by econo- 
mies it makes possible 
throughout your mining 
operations. It can be 


’ applied under roof con- 


ditions where no other 
system can be used. It 
is the most elastic and 
most readily movable 
conveyor system known. 


Built from American 
materials to American 
standards for American 
conditions. 


Let our engineers pre- 
sent facts and figures on 
what the Cosco Drives 
and Troughing with 
“Duckbill” can accom- 
plish in your mines. 


CONVEYOR SALES cO., INC. 
299 Broadway, New York 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Sale Lake a Co. 
Denver, Colo., Stearns Roger Mfg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 1802 American _ Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 224 "So. Michigan Avenue. 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 1302 Clark Building. 


Seranton, Pa., Mears Building. 


Charleston, W. Va., 5 Baines Court. 
Middlesboro, Ky., 331% West, Chester Ave. 


“Convey Your Coal 


The Cosco Way’”’ 


9 
CONTINDOUS 
SEBYIC 
(osco CONVEYOR | 
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Baldwin-W estinghouse 8-ton Ex- 
plosion-tested Locomotive for The 
Crab Orchard Improvement Co. 


Fifteen aids 
to safer coal mining 


HEN The Crab Orchard Improvement Company of West 

Virginia sought gathering locomotives whose operation 
would not jeopardize the safety of their men and property, they 
selected the improved Baldwin- Westinghouse explosion - tested 
locomotive illustrated above. Their order for fifteen of these 
locomotives followed. 


Baldwin- Westinghouse mine locomotives for gathering and haul- 


age purposes are manufactured in various types and sizes. 


The Baldwin Loco. Works, Philadelphia, Pa~ Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, EPittsburgh, Pa. 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 


T 31459 


TUNE IN THE WESTINGHOUSE SALUTE OVER THE N. B. C. NATION-WIDE NETWORK EVERY TUESDAY EVENING. 
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Wood, 5-light arc dynamo ff | 
18750 K. V. A., 6600-volt water-wheel generator 
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mill-wheels 


THE old mill-wheel holds an honored place in 
our country’s industrial history. But the mill- 
wheel has gone to make way for the more 
efficient hydraulic turbine and great hydro- 
electric plants distributing light and power to 
homes and factories for miles around. 

As electricity began to force its way into the 
industrial world, certain names became asso- 
ciated with its progress. Among others is that 
of James J. Wood. The Wood dynamo is one 
of the many contributions made by this emi- 
nent engineer. It supplied the current for 
lighting the more progressive industrial plants. 

Companies, as well as individuals, rose to 
positions of leadership during this era of 
transition. Due to the quality of its products, 
National Carbon Company, Inc., came to be 
recognized as a leader in carbon manufacture. 
National Carbon Brushes contributed in no 
small degree to the development and applica- 
tion of electrical power. 

The canvas of the artist has preserved for 
us the old mill-wheel. The Wood are dynamo 


shown on this page rests in a great museum. 
But both live again in the modern wheel of 
industry. Huge water-wheel generators, like 
that illustrated above, convert the water-power 
of our streams to the needs of industry. They 


are the mill-wheels of today. 


The research facilities of National Carbon 
Company, Inc., have provided a brush for 
every requirement of electrical industry and 
assure the production of grades to meet the 
needs of the future. Systematic maintenance 
of equipment and National Pyramid Brushes 
keep the modern mill-wheels turning at min- 


imum operating cost. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide cc and Carbon Corporation 


SILVER STRAND 


EE Cleveland, Ohio 


Carbon Sales Division uae 


TRADE MARK 


Branch Offices and Factories: 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 
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Keep thy Shop and 
[ The Sayings of 


Just Published 
for IO3I 


AN 
Almanack 


containing wise,thought- 
provoking suggestions 
for modernizing industrial 
plants and published in 
the firm belief that a penny 
spent on modernization 
to-day will be worth 


thy Shop will keep thee 
Poor Richard 


A certain group drive required 
164 large bearings and 3600 
feet of heavy belting. It was re- 
placed by G-E individual direct- 
motor drive with 20 small bear- 
ings. Maintenance dropped from 
65 cents to 12 cents per ton of 
product. 


High power-factor is as benefi- 
cial to the plant as to the vendor 
of electricity. In many cases, the 
G-E sales engineer can show 
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morrow. 


ten pennies spent to- 


you how to pay for “leading- 
power-factor” synchronous 
motors out of the economies 
that follow their installation. 


Instead of saying, “I can’t use a synchronous motor here because I don’t 
want it to stop at every voltage disturbance,” call in the G-E sales engineer 
and ask him to show you the G-E time-delay devices which keep not only 
these motors, but all induction motors, on the line for all temporary voltage 
dips. 


If power conditions in your plant will stand full-voltage starting, there are 
a number of G-E motors now available for this service that will greatly sim- 
plify your control equipment. 


Continued bearing trouble was traced to an uninstructed night man who 
slapped off the belts by mishandling the starter and kept tightening them up 
to make them stay on. A G-E magnetic starter would have saved six months 
of trouble. 
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A New England manufacturing plant modernized its heat-treating depart- 
ment, at the suggestion of a visiting G-E heating specialist, by replacing four 
old fuel-fired, batch-type furnaces with a G-E automatic electric conveyor 
furnace. Handling costs dropped 60 per cent; production was tripled; the 


products were much improved; and the former high maintenance costs 
dropped out of the picture. 


Hundreds of plants are getting “out of the red” and scores of little plants are 
growing big because they called in the G-E arc-welding specialist to help 
them modernize their products with arc welding—the greatest of modern- 
ization tools. It’s almost impossible to strike an arc without improving 
design or cheating the scrap heap with a neat repair. 


No better time to replace those old, inefficient blowers in the forge shop 
with modern G-E blowers that speed up production by maintaining uniform 
pressure on each furnace and reduce power costs because they are so effi- 
cient. Also, the operation of your cupolas can be greatly improved, and a 
substantial saving in coke effected, by installing a G-E cupola blower with 
automatic blast-gate control. 


Give your plant engineer some G-E Thyratron or photoelectric tube equip- 
ments to play with and you'll be surprised at the number of places where 
he can use them to speed production, simplify control, and cut costs. 


After you’ve replaced a stripped pinion on a motor shaft a few times, 
ask the G-E sales engineer to send you a Fabroil or a Textolite pinion. They 
outlive most other pinions by wide, wide margins. They practically elim- 
inate noise, too. 


GENERAL 


Modernization Reduces Costs — Increases ‘Profit 


There are any number of ways in which the G-E sales engineer can 
help you to modernize. Ask him about them when he calls; or write 
the nearest G-E office. 


ELECTRIC 
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A very popular Carnegie Tie is M-26A 
with double locking clips, pictured above. 
Many prefer the double clips which insure a 
firmer grip on the tie. 


\ 


NE blow of a hammer! That's how quickly and easily Carnegie 
Copper Steel Mine Ties may be laid. The outside fastening is 
securely riveted to the tie. The inside clip clinches the rail, insuring 
true-to-gauge construction. No special tools or fittings are neces- 
sary in laying the ties. Merely a hammer blow to lock the clip! 
Carnegie Copper Steel Mine Ties are efficient tools of modern 
mining. They are rust-resistant, thus assuring a much longer life 
than ordinary steel ties can give. They are made in a number of 
styles and sizes, varying from 21% to 9 pounds per foot, and from 
” to 214”’ in height. There are light ties for room work and 
heavy ties for main haulage . . ties for soft bottom and ties for low 
ceiling. A variety of clips and fastenings is also available. Our 


catalogue tells the whole story. Send for your copy today. 


1146 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United Us States Stee! Corporation 


CARNEG | INE TIES 


WE 
6A 
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CLOSE TIMBERING 


HE ability of the JOY machines to operate under close timbering 
conditions is another proof of their all around adaptability to 


their jobs. Their flexibility permits their use under all methods of 


mining—entry development, room, pillar, modified and long wall 


production. These loaders are compact, flexible, easily controlled 
and capable of sustained output at two or more tons per minute. 
They are quickly moved from place to place under their own 
power. There are installations near you. Let us tell you where. 
Our representative will be glad to give you an estimate of the 
possibilities and costs of JOY production at your mine, without 


obligation to you. Write for further information. 


JOY MANUFACTURING Co., Franklin, Penna. 
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Whatever Your Need, 
For Whatever Haulage Condition— 


There’s a Goodman Locomotive 


— 


Every Goodman 
Mine Locomotive 
is 
Built and Equipped 
to Suit Exactly 
Its Service Requirements 


Small Narrow Gauge Battery Trammer. 


6-Ton Comb. Trolley and Battery. —, F. heel Dri Single Mot Cc 
: — our-wheel Drive. Single Motor. Com- 
Enclosed Electrical Parts. plete Battery Locomotive Equipment. 
Telescoping End Cab. 
Features: 
Open and enclosed electrical 
construction. 


24-in. Low Vein Gatherer. 
6 Tons. 2 Motors. Ample Clearance. One, two and three motors. 


Standard, over-motored and 
super-motored. = 

Trolley, battery and combina- ‘ 4 or 5 Ton Low Vein Gatherer. 
tion types. Four Wheel Drive. Slow Speed Motor. 

All trolley and battery volt- 
ages. 

Deck heights to suit head- 
room available. 


Drum or semi-magnetic con- 


8-Ton Haulage Locomotive. trol. 
Over-motored. Double End Control. Slow-speed motoring for 
gathering. 
Single and tandem operative 8-Ton Safety Gathering Locomotive. 
units Enclosed Elec. Parts. Contactor Control. 


Transverse equalization for 
good track performance. 
Rigid frames, with spring , 

bumpers when desired. 
Inside or outside frame con- 


13-Ton Haulage Locomotive. struction. 
24-in. Gauge. Single and double end con- 
trol. 
Narrow and wide track 10-Ton Main Haulage Locomotive. 
Supermotored. Air Sanders. 
gauges. 


Electric cable and wire rope 
gathering reels. 


Ample roadway clearance. 
Ample cab space. 


15-Ton Main Haulage Locomotive. 


20-Ton Main Haulage Locomotive. 
Ample Clearance. Spring Bumpers. Spring mounted headlights. Three Motors. 


Locomotives - Loaders ~ Coal Cutters 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
HALSTED ST. at 487!. 
CHICAGO -- ILL. 
PITTSBURGH- WILKES: LOUIS -DENVER-PRICE,UTAH 
43) 
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IN 
A 
SECOND 


of moving from place 


to place and strength and time saved in operation 


add much to the profits of coal production. The 
Mt. Vernon pit car loader is ready to move in an 
instant—or ready to load. Drop the pony truck 
in front and it rests on four wheels or snap it back 
out of the way and the hopper is ready for coal. 
Time, strength and temper are saved. 

Other features of the Mt. Vernon are on a par 
with this efficient device that simplifies handling. 


The sturdy and rigid frame is constructed of 
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Z-bars firmly bolted together. All parts are 
readily accessible, ball bearing housings are 
packed and sealed with grease so that they re- 
quire no further lubrication. These are some of 
the advantages in handling and construction of 
these sturdy loaders. Let us tell you more about 
them and about the ease with which they fit into 
the mining system, lighten burdens and speed 
coal production. Made to fit your specifications 
The Mt. Vernon Car 


Manufacturing Company, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


and your mining needs. 


MT. VERNON PIT CAR LOADERS 


= | 
— | 
ready to load S| 
| 
| 
to move 
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Peale Davis ‘‘Pneumo Gravity” Plant of the Consolidation Coal Company, Acosta, Pa. — 350 tons per hour capacity. 


AIRMON 


MINE EQUIPMENT INSTALLATIONS 


At this season of the year when coal producers are confronted with the 
problems arising from wet-washed coal, such as frozen carloads and dis- 
satisfied customers, it is advisable to consider the proved advantages of the 


Peale Davis System of Dry Cleaning 


All sizes of coal from 6 inches down to dust can __ plant; lower power, maintenance, and operating 
be handled on one table without the expense, costs. The use of a retreatment table insures maxi- 
machinery and labor required by the old-fash- mum recovery of clean coal, and minimum bank 
ioned wet process. losses. 

Other Advantages: One primary table of large 


We have recently installed Peale-Davis sys- 
capacity eliminates presizing, multiple screening 


tems for 
units, balancing hoppers, distributing and collect- Lincoln Gas Coal Company, Washington, Pa., Cleaning 375 tons per hour 
ing conveyors, reassembly and resizing of cleaned — Consolidation Coal Co., Acosta, Pa. “ mm, * 
products:—thus simplifies the plant, reduces break- Carbon Fuel Co., Carbon, W. Va. 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Crabtree, Pa. 150 
age, insures uniform cleaning unaffected by normal 


eT z ‘ Also now under construction a repeat order from 
variations in the product coming to the cleaning Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Hannastown, Pa.,to clean 350 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


FAIRMONT MINING MACHINERY COMPANY 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branch Offices : New York, 15 Broad St Pittsburgh Huntington, W. Va. 
PUMPS TIPPLES CONVEYORS CAR RETARDERS SCREENS CAR HAULS PICKING TABLES 


PEALE DAVIS DRY CLEANING PLANTS 
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The 600 H.P. Hoist above is 
installed at the Loomis Col- 
liery of the Glen Alden Coal 
Company at Nanticoke, Pa. 
Its characteristics are as fol- 
lows: tight and loose drums, 
10’ 0” diameter, 8’ 10” face; 
drum shaft bearings 15” x 
26”; center bearing 16” x 
26”; drum shaft—16” diam- 
eter; depth of shaft—1,6v00 
feet; weight of cage—13,000 
Ibs.; weight of car—3,000 
Ibs.; weight of coal—8,000 
lbs.; diameter of rope—1%" ; 
rope speed—2,200 ft. per 
minute. 


DVANCED engineering practice, high-grade materials 
and careful workmanship have built the reputation of 


the Vulcan Iron Works. These qualities are responsible for 
the world-wide use of Vulcan mining equipment. Whether it 
is a steam locomotive or a shaking conveyor; a great kiln or a 
small casting; a mine fan or a scraper loader the same care, the 
same thoroughness of design goes into every machine turned 
out. In every mining field will be found old Vulcan equipment 
that has been serving faithfully for many years or new Vulcan 
equipment that has kept full pace with the advances in 
mining practice. 


We will be glad to correspond with you about any equip- 
ment problem in coal or metal mining. Bulletins upon request. 
Remember that Vulcan covers practically the full gamut of 
mining and has back of it the practical experience and 


resources of a great manufacturing organization established 
for over 80 years. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


HOoIrsTs 
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Announcing the 


Bigger and better—depression or no—the 
demand coming in after the first announc- 
ment is for larger exhibition spaces for the 
1931 exposition. The growing necessity for 
reduction in coal mining costs has brought 
out many new developments andrefinements 
in mining practice and equipment. These 


HELD AGAIN 


THE AMERICAN 
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Coal Convention 


will be presented to coal mining men at this 
convention and exposition. The growth 
during the last seven years of this annual 
coal event is proof of its great practical 
value. Plan now to be there and to send 
your key men to this short course in 
improved mining practice. 


IN CINCINNATI 


MINING CONGRESS 
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9 
KEEPING DOLLARS FROM WAITING ON DIMES 


Save the Rod and Spoil the Weld 


AVING a few pennies on the original cost of welding rod often 

means the difference between good low-resistance bonded 

joints and poor joints which dissipate hundreds of dollars in wasted 
current—“dollars waiting on a dime”’. 


Isn’t it much better to buy the right rod, rod made especially for 
the bonding job, and be assured of good sound welds? Men who 
mine for profit know this to be so. Selecting a welding rod like O-B Rod 
is a paying practice. O-B Rod is made especially for good bonding. This 
better rod contains a powerful deoxidizing agent which eliminates all ten- 
dency toward porous welds. The flux also helps to clean the rail surface, 
aiding the welder to secure a strong and sure weld. If you want to “keep 
dollars from waiting on dimes”, if you have an earnest desire to stop power 
losses in return circuits, this rod will prove a most valuable aid to your 
reaching these ends. 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Limited 


Niagara Falls, Canada 
1240M 


= 


Easier Work For The Welder 


Every bonding man is favorably impressed with the ease and 

smoothness with which O-B Welding Rod flows. Page 68, 

O-B New Products Supplement No. 4 gives the ordering 
information. 


NEW YORK 


PORCELAIN 
INSULATORS 
LINE MATERIALS 
RAIL BONDS 
@ | CAR EQUIPMENT 
© B MINING 


MATERIALS 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS ATLANTA DALLAS VALVES 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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AERSAND is now cleaning 
the small coal at this plant 


| 


Cadogan Plant, 
Allegheny River 
Mining Co., 
Cadogan, Pa. 


The first commercial Aersand Cleaning plant was placed in operation at 
Cadogan in September, 1930. The coal is separated from the refuse by 
the simple Float-and-Sink principle using a heavy:dry fluid—Aerated sand 
—A new principle in dry cleaning. 


A second installation to double the capacity of this plant is under 
construction. 


HYDROTATOR COMPANY 
(Aersand Division) 1741 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


229222929929 


The AERSAND COAL CLEANING PROCESS 
A Dry Float-and-Sink Separation 
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Have Run 70 Times the Life of 


TIMKEN BEARINGS 


These Timken Bearings 


the Average Automobile 


The pinion bearings in the 6 Westinghouse-Nuttall gear reduction 
units at the Washington Pulp and Paper Company have each rolled 
up the enormous total of over 2,338,000,000 revolutions, and a recent 
check-up shows that they are good for many millions more. 


Loaded 100% of their Timken catalogue rating, they have averaged 
644 days per week, 24 hours a day since they were installed in 
April, 1923. 


The total distance traveled by each of these bearings is the equiva- 
lent of driving an automobile more than 3,500,000 miles, whereas the 
average automobile travels but 50,000 miles during its entire life. 


A worthy tribute to Timken stamina! Don’t you want this same 
enduring economy in your mine cars, quarry cars, electric locomo- 
tives, power shovels, conveyors, pumps and blowers? ‘The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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Editorials 


Nineteen Thirty-One 


WE WISH FOR OUR READERS 
AND OUR MEMBERS A YEAR OF 
PROSPERITY: A YEAR THAT 
WILL BE OUTSTANDING IN ITS 
RECORD OF COOPERATIVE EF- 
FORT WITHIN THE GREAT 
MINING INDUSTRIES AND WE 
PLEDGE OUR BEST ABILITY IN 
ASSISTING MINING TO ATTAIN 
THOSE THINGS FOR WHICH IT 
IS SO EARNESTLY STRIVING: 
SAFETY, EFFICIENCY,AND CON- 
SERVATION, TO BE ACHIEVED 
THROUGH COOPERATION. 


The American Mining Congress 
The Mining Congress Journal. 


The Public FTER giving due credit to 
Utilities Problem many contributing influ- 

ences it must be admitted that 
credit for the remarkable development of the United 
States must be given to that liberty of individual in- 
centive which has led the way in the development of 
enormous business enterprises. 

Henry Ford has revolutionized the transportation 
problem of the world. It is true that other causes must 
be credited with the creation of conditions under which 
the Ford flivver could be produced and used. It is true 
that other automobile manufacturers have contributed 
enormously to the easy transport from place to place, 
but Mr. Ford’s efforts, more than any other one cause, 
are responsible for the present-day individual trans- 
portation facilities. These have contributed largely to 
advaneing civilization, of education, to a greater mu- 
tual intercourse between peoples and largely to the 
breaking down of provincialism, all of which are es- 


sential to the highest cooperative efforts in civil 
advancement. 

Prior to the automobile era the great railroad pio- 
neers developed the systems which brought different 
communities in closer contact with each other, enabled 
our business to be nation-wide and changed our whole 
system of individual hand production to mass produe- 
tion based on the use of machinery. 

Control of the railroads, because of being a public 
utility requiring a franchise, has always been made a 
matter of political agitation, and the only communities 
which have ever been disposed to be completely fair 
to publie utilities are those communities which are with- 
out railroad service and recognize that no community 
ean reach its highest suecess without the benefit of easy 
transportation facilities. The railroads have always 
been the football of polities and, with but ‘few excep- 
tions, the great railroad builders have been traduced and 
abused and foreed into polities in order to defend them- 
selves against political demands sometimes just but 
mostly unjust. 

From the little power line at Telluride, Colo., which 
demonstrated that electricity for power could be trans- 
mitted by wire has grown the enormous network of 
publie service, which has been of inestimable benefit to 
every community which it has served. When these units 
were of local service, the political issues were of a local 
nature. When the Government, through its super- 
power commission, advocated interconnection between 
power-developing centers in order that waste hydro- 
power in one community might be transmitted to an- 
other which, because of lack of rainfall, could not meet 
local requirements, this was a holy issue and demanded 
only commendation. But when private capital under- 
took to render a similar service on a purely commercial 
basis we find the political opposition enhanced to a 
dangerous point. 

The New York Times, in an editorial in its issue of 
November 7, calls attention to the political successes of 
many crities of the so-called ‘‘ power trust’’ and gives 
expression to what we believe to be a very unsound con- 
clusion. We quote: ‘‘One would have to search with a 
microscope to find a successful candidate for high office 
who defended the utilities or even had a kind word to 
say for the regulatory process.’’ From this conclusion 
it is assumed that the result of the recent election was 
based upon a belief that the Government should enter 
the business of producing and distributing power. 

It may be true that this was one of the influences lead- 
ing up to the general result, but as a matter of fact it 
was but one of many and not a principal issue. The 
election of Governor Roosevelt in New York by a ma- 
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The Function of i & THESE days of multiply- 


jority of three-quarters of a million by an examination 
of the returns shows that Mr. Roosevelt, who was an 
advocate of state power control, received 370,000 less 
votes than in 1928, and that the Republican stay-at- 
homes exceeded a million. It is difficult in these returns 
to find a record of public approval for the government 
operation of public utilities. 

The hazards of water-power development are entirely 
overlooked by the agitators. The value to public devel- 
opment of cheap and convenient power are underesti- 
mated. The writer recalls a time when the Colorado 
Power Company had expended twenty-two million 
dollars in an enterprise based upon water appropria- 
tions made by various individuals, which were so con- 
solidated as to form the basis of a large enterprise. 
After this had been accomplished and investments made 
to the extent of approximately twenty-two million dol- 
lars, public agitators, who believe that every success- 
ful enterprise must be based on unfair practices, under- 
took, through the United States Government, to destroy 
this enterprise by cancellation of the original water ap- 
propriations and thus make worthless the total invest- 
ment. Fortunately the courts were available to prevent 
the entire destruction of this investment. 

At another period the Government constructed the 
Alaskan Railway paralleling the lines of the Tanana 
Valley Railway, built and largely owned by the late 
greatly beloved Falcon Joslin, and forced him either to 
lose his whole investment or to turn over his railway 
line at less than one-third of the cost of construction. 

At this time Muscle Shoals proposals for Government 
operation and distribution of electrical power carry with 
it the practical confiscation of something like four mil- 
lion dollars worth of distribution lines built to serve 
and now serving very great public need at prices con- 
trolled by state public utility commissions. The stam- 
peding of the voters of the country by political clamor 
will not justify the effort toward public operation of 
utilities, the services of which are regulated by the 
public utility commissions controlled by the people. 


A Tariff Wall peta = in the di- 

. rection of tariff protection 
For China is the effort of China to estab- 
lish a tariff not for the purpose of protecting the ex- 
tremely low wage scale of its people but for the purpose 
of raising revenue. The United States is the one coun- 
try of all the world which requires a protective tariff 
in order to maintain its standards of living. With the 
wealth accumulated under the tariff system our Gov- 
ernment is able to raise by direct taxation whatever sums 
are necessary to carry on its affairs. 

The Chinese tariff will apply particularly to the im- 
ports from the United States, and yet it is our belief 
that through a more stable government made possible 
by its income under the proposed tariff the market for 
American exports in that coutnry will be so increased 
as to redound to our great benefit. Much has been said 
in recent times about retaliatory tariffs. Any country 
would be next to insane which undertook to create a 
tariff for any other purpose than the building up of its 
own industries through its direct protection or indi- 
rectly through the protection afforded by a better sup- 
ported government. The effect of the proposed Chinese 
tariff upon world trade will be watched with interest. 
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ing appeals for aid to the 
Federal Government it would 
be well to analyze the purpose of government and the 
extent to which it is justified in considering any of the 
various demands for either direct or indirect contribu- 
tions of any character. 

The first purpose of government is to maintain law 
and order. ‘lo enact basic rules is the work of the legis- 
lative bodies, and to enforce those rules is the function 
of the courts. The rights of each individual citizen ean 
only be safe where speedy punishment can be adminis- 
tered to each violator of individual rights. 

Calvin Coolidge points out in a recent article that the 
welfare of a great mass of our people depends ‘‘ not only 
on their own efforts and skill but on the ability and 
success of some large concern and only if the concern 
prospers are they secure. That is why the Government 
encourages industry. It is difficult to assist the wage 
earner directly but he can be benefited by making it 
profitable to employ him.’’ It is the business of govern- 
ment, then, to create and defend conditions under which 
each individual may have opportunity to offer for sale 
in a stable market whatever he may have to sell. It may 
be his labor, it may be the goods which his labor pro- 
duces. His independence is only certain under condi- 
tions in which there is a market for that which he has 
to sell. Whether he is able to sell or not depends upon 
his own ability, his efficiency and skill in production; 
in fact, upon the individual himself, who must meet 
the competition of others striving to reach the same 
market. It may be heartless to say that in times of dire 
distress occasioned by flood, drought, or by any cause 
not the fault of the individual, that the Government 
should not with its power to take from the rich, its tax- 
ing power, that it should not exercise this power for the 
benefit of those who are suffering. 

Nevertheless it is true that this is not the function of 
government and if the Government is to exercise these 
unwarranted functions then the great philanthropic 
movements, particularly typified by the Red Cross, have 
no place in our public life. If government is to be a 
great Santa Claus, if it is to take from the rich and give 
to the poor, then that appeal to the kindler sentiments 
of the human heart will lose its force and the greatest 
privilege which can be afforded to the successful, the 
opportunity to aid his fellows, loses its appeal. Why 
appeal to the better sentiments of humanity, to the 
generosity of our people, when the Government has the 
right to take from those lacking in generosity by forcing 
whatever fund is needed to give temporary aid to the 
unfortunate. If these expressions are well founded, then 
our Government might well hesitate to yield to the many 
pleas for aid to the drought and flood-stricken com- 
munities. It will be well for our Government, which 
means all of the people, if its effort shall be confined 
strictly to the limitations of our Federal Constitution. 


Government 


Why N WASHINGTON our mer- 
Gloomy chants report a very greatly 

4 decreased business and, gen- 
erally speaking, there is a belief in business depression 
very discouraging to those who do not analyze the situa- 
tion. Washington is a city in which there can be no 
hard times except that created by a despondent psy- 
chology. Washington lives off the Government. It has 
90,000 people upon the Government pay roll who receive 
their salaries promptly, regularly and in gradually in- 
creasing amounts. These increases perhaps may be small, 
but they are increases nevertheless. Four great buildings 
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are under course of construction, one, the Department of 
Commerce building, being the largest of its kind in the 
world, with 47 acres of floor space. These disburse- 
ments are in addition to the usual money flow which 
supports the city. In addition, there have been large 
disbursements for land purchased by the Government 
to carry out its enlarged building program. Washing- 
ton should be in a more prosperous condition than it 
has been ever before, and yet on every side we hear 
complaints of business depression as affecting our local 
affairs. There is no excuse for such talk in the city of 
Washington. Except in those sections where drought 
or floods have created unusual conditions there is no 
excuse for pessimism anywhere in this country. There 
is a reason for the winding up of unsound banking or- 
ganizations and the more unsound stock and bond selling 
corporations whose existence has been a parasite upon 
unusually prosperous business conditions. No one can 
dispute that there has been a vast recession from the 
boom days of 1929, nor will any thinking man doubt 
that that recession was an essential to stable business 
conditions, and that, having got by it, the country will 
be in a sounder and more prosperous condition than ever 
before. 


N OUTSTANDING devel- 
opment in the efforts look- 
ing to stabilization of production to meet market de- 
mands, the conservation of resources and labor, and a 
uniform earning power is Resolution No. 322, introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Judge Geo. 38. 
Graham, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

This resolution authorizes the Judiciary Committee 
of the House to conduct an inquiry into the power of 
the Congress of the United States to establish an admin- 
istrative tribunal, with authority to render advisory 
opinions as to whether or not submitted commercial con- 
tracts or agreements affecting interstate commerce are 
or are not violative of the Anti-Trust Act and to submit 
such recommendations for legislation as it may deem 
necessary. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law has been the 
subject of intense discussion by the industrial world 
since the day of its enactment. Questions arising there- 
under have been continuously before the courts of the 
United States, and perhaps no one subject has occupied 
more time of the Federal courts. 

Volumes of testimony have been taken. Fees paid to 
attorneys in trust litigation aggregate more than the 
cost of the Civil War. Business has been under con- 
tinual surveillance and growing business has been under 
continual suspicion. The issue has been productive of 
more agitation than any other one subject. More 
blatant reformers have climbed into office on the back 
of promises to annihilate the trusts than upon any other 
one issue. 

Gradually the Supreme Court recognized some virtue 
in those captains who developed large lines of industry 
providing employment of thousands of men at high 
wages. This beneficent result might have some merit 
even though that business success engendered a sus- 
picion in small minds that this growth and prosperity 
might be based on a monopoly. In the competitive busi- 
ness world, whose leaders were men of integrity and 
whose success was largely based upon the confidence 
which their business probity had developed, there seemed 
to be a justification for big business. But these re- 
sults fed rather than satisfied the suspicious that all 
big business must necessarily be venal. A few only 
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of the most flagrant cases could be prosecuted by, the 
Department of Justice and, with but a few exceptions, 
most of this litigation has failed. its purpose. 

In the business world there is a substantial belief that 
the substantive law with relation to trusts has served a 
useful purpose, but there is a strong desire that acts 
believed to be entirely in conformity with that sub- 
stantive law should be able to find justification without 
indictment, prosecution, and a final decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

The resolution above referred to seeks, through public 
hearings, to decide whether or not some authority should 
be created which can give to the business interests of the 
country an advisory: opinion as to the legality of pro- 
posed business cooperation which is in itself beneficial 
to the public interest. 


Under 


Consumption 


ERHAPS no one expres- 

sion bears more of the pub- 
lie criticism during the eurrent 
business depression than the word ‘‘overproduction.’’ 
More shoes have been made than the markets ean con- 
sume. Factories must close until the markets use up 
the surplus. Closed factories mean idle hands. The 
closed factory, upon the one hand, lessens the demand 
for hides and leather, which, in turn, puts an addi- 
tional burden upon the cattle industry. The dairy 
industry, closely associated with cattle, must suffer. 
Upon the other hand, men out of work are unable to 
consume the products of other industries, and, again, 
the retarding effect of business depression exerts itself 
and in these other lines of industry overproduction 
results. 

Is it not time that a better understanding of the rela- 
tion between production and consumption shall be de- 
veloped in the public mind. So long as people exist who 
lack shoes, who lack food, and who need clothing, there 
is no overproduction in those lines. No matter how high 
the surpluses may be piled up. The fact is that it is 
not overproduction but undereconsumption which is the 
real difficulty. 

In some parts of the world starvation prevails through 
which aimost millions of lives are sacrificed annually. 
Is there an overproduction of wheat when people are 
starving? The lack of distribution of these products 
to those who need them is more to blame for depressed 
business conditions than the fact that we have a surplus. 
All kinds of remedies are proposed in this wonderfully 
prosperous country, and we say a prosperous country 
notwithstanding the present business depression. There 
is a surplus of supplies which the consumer is unable 
to purchase no matter how great his need. 

The five-day week is offered as a remedy. In other 
words, if we are producing too much, let us stop this 
production by cutting off the supply of labor. Others 
advoeate hand work instead of the use of machinery 
in order that there may be enough jobs for all. With- 
out machinery, there would not be enough of the neces- 
sities, to say nothing of the luxuries of life. 

We are forced to decide between more leisure or more 
things. If all were idle, there would be none of the 
necessities or luxuries available. If all were employed, 
additional luxuries will be available as well as a com- 
plete supply of necessities. No rule can be laid down 
which can make steady, uniform, and complete the pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange of commodities. 
Notwithstanding the present business depression, and in 
face of it, we insist that the Government of the United 
States under the Constitution makes possible a nearer 
approach to conditions in which every man willing to 
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work may secure all of the necessities of life and some 
of its luxuries. 

More things, and not more leisure, will, in the end, 
bring most of happiness. 


A World 


Silver Conference 


HE December issue of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy pub- 
lishes an article by Harrington 
Emerson, of New York, who recommends the complete 
replacement of the silver dollar and the issuance of cir- 
culating silver certificates made receivable by the Govy- 
ernment for all taxes and imposts, the value of such 
certificates to be based on silver bullion at 31 cents per 
ounce. Mr. Emerson recommends this plan as a pallia- 
tive which, in his opinion, would— 
‘*(a) Stimulate industrial production. 
‘‘(b) Raise the price of wheat and other alternate 
farm products. 
‘*(e) Increase our exports to foreign countries. 
‘*(d) Add $4,000,000,000 to the existing wealth of the 
United States.’’ 
Mr. Emerson says: 


‘*The value of the currency depends on the ability 
of the Government to make good. The United 
States can make any piece of paper it chooses to 
stamp equal to gold if it can absorb all the issue 
in taxes. And the United States collects $4,000,- 
000,000 annually in taxes. The present silver cer- 
tificates issued against the deposit of silver dollars 
(worth 27 cents) are not legal tender, but they are 
receivable for taxes, stand at par with gold, which 
is legal tender and has intrinsic value. The silver 
dollars are legal tender, have a shameful in- 
trinsic value and are not convertible into anything 
else, yet circulate at par like the certificates be- 
cause they are receivable for taxes.’’ 


Mr. Emerson apparently believes that the United 
States is strong enough financially to fix a permanent 
value upon the silver of the world and to protect that 
value without aid from other countries. He states: 
‘*Neither total volume in existence nor relative annual 
production has anything to do with the ratio of value 
between the two metals.’’ 

By his plan Mr. Emerson undertakes to create as an 
alternate for the gold dollar a silver certificate based on 
1,500 grains of silver, which would give his certificate a 
gold value so long as silver is 31.5 cents per ounce. The 
amount of silver supporting the certificate constituting 
an alternate dollar is to gradually decrease at the rate 
of 6 percent annually from the 1,500 grains at present 
recommended to 232.2 grains. 

Mr. Emerson’s plan provides that: 

‘*Holders of silver bullion may deposit it with 
any subtreasury, at the price quoted 30 calendar 
days previous, and receive in exchange silver certi- 
ficates, expressed in dollars, which would be receiv- 
able for taxes and all payments due the Govern- 
ment at face value, and would be legal tender for 
debts when so stipulated and contracted.’’ 


Mr. Emerson proceeds to say: 


‘‘Under such a law, reestablishing the needed 
alternate, not one ounce of silver would be de- 
posited with the United States Treasury. No silver 
certificates would be issued, there would be no in- 
flation of the currency; and if at any time in the 
future it should be desirable to meet the growth 
of population by a larger metallic reserve to keep 
up the circulation per capita, it could immediately 
be effected by altering the rate at which the silver 
bullion would be received.’’ . 
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Mr. Emerson concludes this interesting article as 
follows: 

‘*Not only would this measure immediately help 
unemployment, it would also help the transition to 
the new era. The permanent decline in employ- 
ment of labor is a greater danger than the tem- 
porary slump we are trying to meet now. It is 
brought about by the so-called mechanization of 
industry, the displacement of manual energy by 
mechanical power. 

‘*While the world is studying the trend that is 
steadily, relentlessly and inexorably undermining 
employment, while it is searching for a lasting 
remedy, the adoption by the United States of a 
silver policy of its own, making silver an alternate 
money metal, would do much to help the year 1931 
to recover its balance.’’ 


It seems apparent that there is not enough gold in the 
world to meet its requirements for money. As the 
world’s commerce and industry is expanded, as more 
of the world’s gold is being absorbed in the arts and 
for manufacturing purposes, and as the world’s produc- 
tion of gold is decreasing, serious problems are being 
developed, the solution of which require the best 
thought of bankers and economists. 

In discussing the causes of the present world-wide 
business depression there are two outstanding causes 
which have not been given major consideration. First, 
the relentless contraction of world gold supply as com- 
pared with increasing world wealth; second, the ruinous 
decline of silver prices. 

These are problems of concern to all nations—All 
nations should join in effecting remedies—The United 
States should lead—It should waste no time in assum- 
ing leadership—It should without delay arrange for a 
world conference on Gold and Silver. 


Legislation NS ETEEN hundred and 
vs. . thirty-one will see the leg- 
Payrolls islatures of forty-four states in 


regular session. It is a safe 
assertion that forty-four sets of tax laws will be formu- 
lated. Forty-four separate attacks will be made on 
general business in the great game of ‘‘Raise the 
Money.”’ 

It is recognized that, while the state has no source of 
revenue except taxation, no economic law operates more 
ruthlessly than the ‘‘Law of Diminishing Returns,’’ and 
no one factor serves to stagnate Industrial Development 
so effectually as misdirected and unscientific taxation. 

Concerted effort in the development of natural re- 
sources will create the necessary values as a basis for 
sound taxation, while avoidance of legislative inter- 
ference with industry will promote harmonious relations 
between men of capital and holders of natural resources. 


Industrial counties invariably carry the burden. To 
continue assessing higher and higher levies on existing 
industries is to penalize thrift and drive capital else- 
where. To survey and analyze the flow of goods in and 
out of a state, and then to scientifically predicate neces- 
sary development, is a practical method of increasing 
assessable values and of securing additional pay rolls, 
which latter, in turn, supply industry with working 
capital, and result in prosperous stores, improved mar- 
kets for farm produce, and avoid the imposition of bur- 
densome and destructive tax measures. 

As Confucius once said: ‘‘Good government obtains 
when those who are near are made happy, and those 
who are far off are attracted.’’ 
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Dur to the fact that much of the 
iron ore mining is controlled by the steel 
industry recent mergers in this industry 
have further tended to control and con- 
serve this, the most important of our 
nation’s raw materials. 

This year the Lake shipments were 
completed the last week in November 
and the all-rail shipments will not be 
completed until approximately the time 
of publication of this article. However, 
it has been possible to get fairly accurate 
estimates, and with these and the Lake 
shipments separated by ranges, Table I 
has been prepared. 

In this table the same data for 1929 
is included for the sake of ready com- 
parison. It will be observed that the 
total for the current year is approxi- 
mately 71.5 percent of 1929. The pro- 
duction of all of the ranges are near 
this percentage, except the Vermilion, 
which this year increased its production 
slightly over 1929. The result of this 
maintenance and a slight increase over 
last year’s production, is to increase the 
percentage of the Vermilion range from 
2.8 to 4 percent of the total Lake Su- 
perior production. 

A further analysis of the Lake ship- 
ments is to be found in Table II, which 
contains tonnage figures and percentages 
of total by ports and docks for the two 
years, and also for the month of Novem- 
ber. 

In making comparisons to indicate our 
present business depression, the mis- 
take is frequently made of comparing 
only to the banner year, 1929. The de- 
crease of iron ore production referred to 
above of approximately 28 percent from 
last year, is actually less than 12 percent 
decrease from 1927 and 1928, which may 
be fairly taken as normal years. During 
those years, as will be seen in Table III, 
which gives a comparison of the last 10 
shipping seasons, production was 51 and 
54 million tons respectively. The de- 
crease for the month of November was 
49.57 percent as compared with the same 
month last year. 

The automobile industry leads the field 
in the consumption of steel by slightly 
in excess of 18 percent of the total. 
Building and other construction comes 
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second, and railroads which formerly 
held first position year after year, are 
now relegated to third place. Uncer- 
tainty during this year in these indus- 
tries has had much to do with the re- 


stricted production of steel and conse- 
quent restricted production of iron ore. 
While it is not entirely safe to predict, 
it nevertheless is reasonable to assume 
that present programs going forward in 
each of these three branches of industry 
which anticipate resumption of brisk 
business in 1931 will reflect themselves 
in the iron-ore producing situation. If 
this is true, next year should witness a 
return to normalcy. By this is meant a 
return to something like the ever ascend- 
ing curve of iron ore production since 
1885. A projection of this average curve 
to 1931 would indicate a production of 
approximately 60,000,000 tons; which is 
roughly 5,500,000 less than the produc- 
tion for 1929 and 6,000,000 more than 
1928. 


TABLE I 
Range Lake All Rail Total 
( Est.) 
1930: 

1,840,409 44,175 1,884,584 

1929: 

42,437,963 570,276 43,008,239 
5,153,042 256,670 5,409,712 
Vermilion ..... 1,787,948 85,794 1,873,742 


* Includes 2,726 tons lost in transit. 


TABLE II—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—ORE SHIPMENTS FROM UPPER LAKE PORTS 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER AND TO CLOSE OF SEASON 1929 AND 1930 


November Percentage November Percentage 
Port & Dock 1929 of total 1930 of total 
Season Percentage Season Percentage 
Port & Dock 1929 of total 1930 of total 
5,358,139 8.22 3,660,562 7.86 
Duluth, D 20,562,705 31.54 14,001,327 30.06 
65,204,600 100.00 46,582,982 100.00 
* Includes December Shipments—9,112 tons. 
TABLE II—COMPARISON OF THE LAST 10 SHIPPING SEASONS 
54,081,298 


46,582,982 
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Part of interior 

of “Die Stahl Kir- 

che,” Cologne. This 

building is enclosed 

with copper and 
glass. 


PROSPECTS 
for the 
COPPER 


INDUSTRY 


View of 
Stahl Kirche,” Co- 
logne, showing tall 
copper covered 
towers 
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By William A. Willis* 


N.. so many years ago the art world was a bit 


startled and considerably amused by the work of a few 
painters who sought to interpret life in terms of cubes, 
angles and other geometric figures. 

It might seem far-fetched or irrelevant to link potential 
markets for copper or for any other commodity with those 
queer futuristic canvases. But attributing to them a role 
as business builders is not as fantastic as at first thought it 
might appear. 

True, the cubist did not dethrone the classic in art. But 
he started something. His block and triangle conceptions 
gave the world a laugh, but the joke, if there was one, was 
not altogether on the futurist. His art may have been a 
trifle distorted but his vision was no jest. He was seeing 
ahead of his time. 

For proof, take a look at today’s trends in design. We 
don’t call it cubist, nor is it that. We term it modernistic 
and no one thinks of laughing. The world found, after all, 
that something new, useful and desirable could be evolved 
from cubism. And the world has gone very much “modern.” 


* Manager, Copper & Brass Research Association. 
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We see modernism reflected, today, in 
everything from pocket lighters to super 
ships. The latter reference brings us to 
construction, and construction whether it 
be ships, statues or skyscrapers, has con- 
siderable interest for the copper indus- 
try. 

Lest it be assumed that modernism in 
shipbuilding is not especially significant 
from the standpoint of increased copper 
consumption, let me refer to some of the 
details of construction embodied in the 
Bremen, Germany’s winner of blue rib- 
bon honors on the North Atlantic. Apart 
from a tremendous use of copper and its 
alloys in conventional installations, the 
Bremen is distinctive by the employment 
of copper, brass and bronze for decora- 
tive effect. 

These rustproof metals are points of 
high-light and relief harmonizing with 
the modernistic note which is conspicu- 
ous in the decorative treatment of the 
ship’s passenger quarters. Modernism 
in all kinds of construction, today, is dis- 
tinguished by a large use of metal and 
glass. You find this in the Bremen. 

For example, the grand staircase is 
guarded by balustrades with banister 
work of brass in combination with glass. 
This is characteristic of important balus- 
trades in all parts of the ship. Brass- 
enclosed wood paneling, brass-bound 
tables and table lamps, brass window 
mouldings, brass cornices for immense 
indirect lighting fixtures in the main 
public rooms and brass or bronze bas- 
reliefs on walls are but a few of the uses 
to which these shining metals have been 
decoratively applied. The ship’s interior 
is, in fact, a symphony in wood, glass, 
copper and its alloys. A very large 


additional poundage of copper is ac- 
counted for by this modernism in ship 
adornment. 


Modernism in architecture ashore 
trends toward large areas of metal and 
glass which mean speedier construction 
and a great saving of weight. Germany 
is a leader in modernistie construction 
and has many buildings which display a 
very extensive use of copper for vertical 
surfaces. Copper naturally is a pre- 
ferred metal for this type of construc- 
tion because of its lasting and rust-proof 
qualities. 


Germany now has all-metal houses 
built in sections at the factory, shipped 
“knock-down” and requiring little labor 
in having them set up. The exterior of 
these houses, which are of the bungalow 
type, is copper. 

Many new business buildings in the 
modernistic manner, employing much 
copper and alloys for exterior framing, 
have been or are being erected in Ger- 


man cities. Architects have even de- 
signed department store buildings in 
which masonry would not figure, the 


walls being simply “curtains” of metal 
and glass. 

“Gurmenia Haus” is a famous new 
modern building in Berlin which houses 
a group of fine restaurants. Its exterior 
is largely copper, bronze and glass which 
make this structure a brilliant center in 
the sunlight and a white-light district all 
by itself when lighted by hundreds of 
electric lamps at night. 

The walls and ceilings of the dining 
rooms are of polished copper, with nar- 
row glass panels, which mirror the 
scenes at the tables. 


A corner in one of the din- 
ing rooms in the “Cafe Ber- 
. lin,” Gurmenia Haus, Berlin, 
showing polished copper ceil- 


ing. In other parts of the 
building both the walls and 


ceiling are of copper. 


Germany also has notable churches 
which show large use of copper for side 
wall construction. “Die Stahl Kirche,” 
at Cologne, is entirely enclosed by copper 
and glass. Its tall towers display one 
of the most extensive uses yet made of 
copper on vertical surfaces. 

All of this has great significance to 
the copper industry. American archi- 
tects are much interested in modernism 
as applied to building construction and 
the success achieved elsewhere will no 
doubt, in time, be responsible for a much 
larger use of metal, particularly copper, 
for exterior walls or parts of walls in 
this country. 


In this connection, it is worthy of note 
that many of the designs for buildings 
to house the Chicago world’s fair in 1933 
display a proposed extensive use of metal 
and glass for exterior construction. The 
fact that these designs are the work of 
the leading American architects is de- 
cidedly interesting as evidence of their 
receptiveness to new trends in struc- 
tural details. 

Many architects, here, are not hesi- 
tating to express the belief that, because 
of the general use of steel framework 
for buildings, the wall of the future will 
be merely a “curtain.” When that be- 
lief is translated into actual construction 
it is almost a foregone conclusion that 
copper will be even more indispensable 
in building construction than it is today. 
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The Morenci Concentrator of the Phelps Dodge Corporation 


ARIZONA Mining Industry in 1930 


A DISCUSSION of mining in 
Arizona in 1930 necessarily becomes a 
discussion of the world copper situation 
during the same year, as Arizona is 
largely dependent upon the one metal 
and is the largest producing section in 
the world. In order to place the im- 
portance of the State of Arizona as a 
copper-producing section, a few figures 
will not be amiss. 

In the past 130 years, in which rec- 
ords have been kept with reasonable ac- 
curacy on the world copper production, 
there has been produced a total of about 
36,000,000 tons of copper. Over 8,000,- 
000 tons of this have come from the State 
of Arizona during the past 45 years. In 
other words, 22 percent of the total 
world production of copper in 130 years 
has come out of a single state in 45 
years. 


* Editor, The Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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By Charles F. Willis* 


With the exception of one year, Ari- 
zona has been the leading copper pro- 
ducing state since 1907. For the period 
from 1845 to 1900, Arizona produced 14 
percent of the copper of the United 
States; from 1901 to 1925, 34 percent; 
and in 1929, 41 percent. During the en- 
tire period of 1844 to 1929, Arizona has 
produced approximately 32 percent of all 


of the copper mined in the United 
States. 
During 1929 Arizona contributed 


414,500 tons of the 1,026,000 tons pro- 
duced in the United States, and of the 
2,104,000 tons from the whole world, 
and this was a record-breaking year for 
copper production in all three units. 
Arizona produced 41 percent of the cop- 
per of the United States and 20 percent 
of the copper of the world. 

While Arizona normally stands fourth 
among the states in the production of 


gold and fourth in the production of 
silver—and these metals are important 
in their addition to the total value of 
metals produced—they are largely by- 
products of the copper industry and 
stand in no particular position of im- 
portance as individual branches of 
mining. 

The importance and predominance of 
Arizona as a copper-producing state also 
means its dependence for its prosperity 
upon the world conditions in the copper 
industry, for copper is a basic com- 
modity and the changes in world con- 
sumption will directly reflect themselves 
upon the State of Arizona. 

There is, furthermore, a very direct 
connection between the industrial con- 
ditions of European countries and the 
prosperity of Arizona, for Europe has 
furnished the market for excess copper 
production above domestic needs, which 
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spells the difference between prosperity 
and depression. 


550,000,000 PouNnpDs IN 1930 


Copper production in Arizona during 
1930 will total approximately 550,000,- 
000 pounds as against a production in 
1929 of 829,000,000 pounds—66 percent. 
There is a difference, however, between 
the first half of the year and the last 
half. While the year’s figures will show 
a 66 percent production, the figures for 
the last half of the year would show ap- 
proximately 56 percent of the 1929 peak. 

In other words, the curtailment of 
copper production which has been made 
necessary by world depression and les- 
sened consumption of that metal is in 
Arizona approximately 46 percent as 
against 37 percent curtailment for the 
United States as a whole, 36 percent for 
North and South America and 23 per- 
cent for the world. World copper con- 
ditions are such at the present time as 
to reflect more intensively upon Arizona 
than upon any other country or political 
subdivision thereof. 

It is not necessary to go into any dis- 
cussion at this time of world copper con- 
ditions or overproduction that has been 
taking place during the past year; the 
increase in Canadian and African pro- 
duction; the decrease in European and 
domestic consumption, etc., except to say 
that the Arizona mines have, during 
1930, faced and met a problem of adjust- 
ing themselves to conditions which have 
been complicated by handicaps over 
which the mines have no control. 

The mines of Arizona during 1930 
have taken far more than their share of 
the burden of curtailment; have lowered 
wages in accordance with the sliding 
scale based upon the price of the metal; 
have lowered costs by the elimination of 
extravagances acquired during pros- 
perous times; by plant improvements; 
metallurgical research; and by the min- 
ing of the higher grades of their ores, 
and the stopping of the mining of the 
grades which could not possibly pay a 
profit under the conditions and prices 
which have been existing. 

Taken as a whole, Arizona copper 
mines during 1930 have been able to 
maintain their costs and production in a 
more reasonable relation to demand and 
prices than was supposed could have 
been done, but it has been a period of 
real sacrifices by those connected with 
the mining industry. 

Arizona activities at the large mines 
during 1930 have been largely in line 
with adjusting themselves to the newer 
industrial conditions and the preparing 
of the way to meet the future competi- 
tion that the state may retain its posi- 
tion of leadership. 


PHELPS DODGE PROGRESS 
Probably the most important progress 


made by any Arizona mine during the 
past year is that of the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, owning mines at Bisbee, 
Morenci, Globe, Nacozari, Mexico, Ty- 
rone, N. Mex., with a large number 
of subsidiary enterprises. The program 
of the expansion of Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration started with the appointment 
of Louis S. Cates as president of that 
company, and announcements have been 
following each other in rapid succession. 

Among them are included the acquisi- 
tion of the Nichols Copper Company, 
with refineries at El Paso, in the East, 
and connections in Canada, giving them 
complete refining capacity; the purchase 
of the National Electric Company, giv- 
ing them eight units having a fabricat- 
ing capacity of over 200,000,000 pounds 
of copper annually, and thus providing 
for the complete handling of copper 
from the mine to the consumer. 


Negotiations are in progress between 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation and the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company 
for a merger of their mines, which are 
directly adjoining at Bisbee, Ariz., and, 
while there is no definite news as to the 
progress or probable consummation of 
this merger at the time of this writing, 
it is felt that announcements are not 
far away, and that the merger of these 
two large and important copper prop- 
erties will bring about economies which 
will greatly increase the importance of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation in the 
copper world. 


The past 12-month period has seen 
numerous changes at these properties in 
line with the promoting of greater effi- 
ciency of operation, among them being 
the complete change of the Sacramento 
Hill open-pit project to underground 
handling; the installing of a natural gas- 
pipe line from El Paso to the smelters at 
Douglas and Clifton; the preparation 
for mining on a large scale of the clay 
ore body, which contains approximately 
245,000,000 tons of copper ore, averag- 
ing about 1 percent copper; the remodel- 
ing and rehabilitation of plants and me- 
chanical units to improve efficiency; the 
completion of a $1,000,000 improvement 
program at the smelter at Douglas con- 
sisting principally of a remodeling of the 
bedding and crushing plants and the 
building of a new anode copper plant; 
the construction and operation of a pilot 
mill for experimental work upon the clay 
ore body at Morenci, and other things. 


‘The operation of the Phelps Dodge lead 


smelter was suspended in April of the 
past year pending more favorable mar- 
ket conditions. 

Through the acquisition of the Nichols 
Copper Company, Phelps Dodge Corpo- 
ration has been given a refining ca- 
pacity of 500,000,000 Ibs. annually, and, 
through the National Electric Products 
Corporation, a fabricating capacity cf 
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approximately 200,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. The present Phelps Dodge mines 
have a capacity of approximately 220,- 
000,000 pounds of copper annually, which 
will be increased to about 425,000,000 
pounds annually if the Calumet and 
Arizona-Phelps Dodge merger is suc- 
cessfully consummated. 


$2,000,000 IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The pending merger plans have not 
in any vy stopped the progress of the 
Calun and Arizona Mining Company 
during the past year, for that company, 
under the direction of Harry Clark, gen- 
eral manager, has been completing a 
program of construction and improve- 
ments costing over $2,000,000, including 
the electrification of all equipment and 
operating units at the Junction shaft at 
Lowell, Ariz., and the enlargement and 
remodeling at the company’s smelter at 
Douglas, Ariz. The smelter program, on 
which $1,600,000 was spent, included the 
enlargement of the roaster plant, the 
installation of a new reverberatory plant, 
new boiler and converter plants, and ad- 
ditional power units. 

The smelter improvements also in- 
cluded the installation of an anode plant, 
consisting of two 100-ton tilting type 
anode furnaces with one casting wheel. 
Four additional roasters were added to 
the 24 which were in use, and three new 
reverberatory furnaces were installed to 
take place of the four formerly used. 
The 10 low-pressure-type boilers at the 
waste-heating plant were replaced by 
seven high-pressure type, and the six 
Great Falls converters were replaced by 
three Pierce-Smith converters. 


At the mine the new Campbell shaft 
was sunk to a depth of 2,500 ft. and 
equipped with a new Allis-Chalmers 
electric hoist. The electrification pro- 
gram at the mine consisted of the in- 
stallation of a new electric hoist at the 
junction shaft, three 4,400 cu. ft. Sul- 
livan angle compound compressors, and 
3,750 k. v. a. turbine generator, with a 
complete remodeling of the power plant 
and auxiliary plants, bringing the equip- 
ment of the Calumet and Arizona Min- 
ing Company up to most modern stand- 
ards. Calumet and Arizona production 
during the latter part of the year has 
been totaling about 7,500,000 pounds of 
copper monthly. This includes the pro- 
duction of the New Cornelia Branch. 


HAVE INCREASED CAPACITY 


At the New Cornelia mines of this 
same company, metallurgical research 
has brought about plant changes which 
have greatly improved their opportu- 
nities. In line with the policy of the 
large copper companies in concentrating 
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production on their low cost work dur- 


ing low metal prices, M. Curley, man- 
ager of the New Cornelia mines, an- 
nounced in June the stopping of pro- 
duction from their electrolytic plant and 
the concentration of all of their work 
from the newly remodeled flotation plant. 

The ore available for leaching and for 
the electrolytic plant at that property 
was nearing an end and would not per- 
mit of profitable operation with low cost 
metal, whereas most excellent results 
were being obtained from the new flota- 
tion plant. Recent experimental work 
has indicated certain changes in the 
flotation plant which will, it is believed, 
make possible an enormous capacity 
from a plant originally designed to han- 
dle 5,000 tons daily. 

The first remodeling of this plant pro- 
vided for comparatively slight changes 
in the flow sheet and put up the plant 
capacity from 5,000 tons daily to 12,000 
tons daily, with a peak of 15,000 tons. 
Recent experimental work indicates that 
there is a possibility, from this same 
plant, of increasing its capacity to 24,000 
tons daily, with a peak of 27,000 tons. 
Thus New Cornelia is adjusting itself 
to the changed copper conditions. 


GLOBE-MIAMI OPERATIONS 


In the Globe-Miami district the Old 
Dominion Company, under the direction 
of I. Barkdoll, manager, completed a 
mill-remodeling project and started work 
upon modernizing some of the mine 
equipment. The program included the 
construction of a new 120-ft. steel head 
frame and a 1,500-ton hopper bottom 
storage bin, this work being done while 
still using the shaft on which the head 
frame was being constructed. 

The Old Dominion improvement pro- 
gram of the past year included the start- 
ing of the cementing of the 2,600-ft. 
shaft and project, which will probably 
take several years to complete. 

At the Miami Copper Company, under 
the direction of F. W. Maclennan, gen- 
eral manager, there has been no mate- 
rial change. The Miami Copper Com- 
pany is working on an extremely low- 
grade ore, having a yield of less than 12 
pounds of copper per ton of ore. They 
are working in a caving system which 
requires constant operation and super- 
vision. They had completed all plant 
improvements during 1929 and during 
1930 have been running at capacity. 

The Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Company, T. H. O’Brien, general man- 
ager, in line with the policy of 1930 of 
producing copper where it can be made 
the cheapest, have shut down their con- 
centrating plant and devoted their at- 
tention to the expansion of operations 
in the leaching plant, which was com- 


pleted during 1929. This company is 
working upon ore containing approxi- 
mately 1.1 percent copper, thus requir- 
ing the greatest possible efficiency in 
operation. 

In May, 1930, the operation of a new 
plant for the treating of primary slimes 
removed from leaching ores was started. 
Experimental work showed that more 
satisfactory results could be obtained by 
the leaching plant if the slimes could be 
removed and handled separately. Thus 
a new plant was erected to handle 600 
tons of slimes daily. Inspiration has 
largely taken care of its curtailment by 
the use of the five-day week, as the op- 
erations of that company would not per- 
mit of horizontal cutting with the main- 
tenance of reasonable costs. 

There have been no material changes 
in operations at the properties of the 
Magma Copper Company at Superior, 
or the Nevada Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, Ray branch, at Ray. Both of 
these companies have been operating on 
a curtailed program, but had no mate- 
rial amount of construction work to do, 
nor is any planned for the near future. 
Magma completed a mill modernizing 
program in 1929, which has permitted 
of very satisfactory work being done in 
1930 under low metal price conditions. 


PRODUCTION CUT AT JEROME 


In the Jerome district “The Big Hole” 
(United Verde Copper Company) has 
been working on a very much curtailed 
program, running but two furnaces at 
the smelter but continuing a full pro- 
gram of underground development; the 
construction of the new No. 7 shaft, and 
the work in the steam shovel pit. Dur- 
ing the year Robert Tally was made 
president of this company and W. V. 
DeCamp general manager. 

The construction program during 1930 
totaled about $3,000,000 and included 
underground construction necessitated 
by the new No. 7 shaft, the addition cf 
another unit to the concentrator, copper 
refining experiments at the smelter, and 
the erection of a large number of homes 
for employes at both Jerome and Clark- 
dale. 

The United Verde Copper Company 
have undertaken complete diamond drill 
development of a prospectively large cop- 
per property located between Superior 
and Miami, known as the 64 copper group 
and the Cibola property. The property 
has been optioned and is to be thor- 
oughly explored, and United Verde offi- 
cials have announced themselves as ready 
to fully develop the property should the 
exploration show it be of sufficient merit. 

At the United Verde extension the 
new 200-ton flotation mill was placed 
into regular operation in July. This mill 
was for the purpose of handling 100,000 
tons of 4 percent copper ore which had 
been opened up while developing for di- 
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rect smelting ore, and it is reported that 
additional milling ore has been devel- 
oped since the mill started operation. 
The company has continued handling of 
its direct smelting ore on a basis of about 
3,500,000 pounds monthly. 

The United Verde extension have also 
expanded and have recently taken an op- 
tion on the Vulture mine, an old-time 
gold producer, upon which recent work 
has shown large possibilities of coming 
back into substantial production. 


SMALL PROPERTIES DOWN 


There have been numerous Arizona 
activities during the past several years 
which have now been slowed down or 
stopped for the time being by the de- 
pressed business conditions. Work was 
suspended on the Belmont Copper Min- 
ing Company at Superior in April, on 
the Tonopah-Belmont mine at Palo 
Verde, Ariz., in March, at the Hammon 
Copper Company at Kirkland, Ariz., in 
July, at the Verde Central Mines, Inc., 
Jerome, Ariz., in September, and at the 
Sheldon Mining Company, Walker, Ariz., 
in May. Production stopped at the Shat- 
tuck-Denn Mining Corporation, Bisbee, 
Ariz., in October, but development has 
been actively continued. 

All of these properties are potential 
producers of importance, which low 
metal prices or inability to completely 
finance under present business condi- 
tions, have necessitated temporary dis- 
continuance, and all of them will un- 
doubtedly be resumed immediately upon 
improved conditions. 

While work has not entirely stopped 
at the property of the Bagdad Copper 
Company, Hillside, Ariz., it has been 
slowed down considerably. The 200-ton 
concentrator and experimental mill was 
completed and operated for a time. This 
company has reached a point in its de- 
velopment work, where it is apparently 
ready to go ahead on a large scale just 
as quickly as business conditions justify 
any expansion in copper production. 


GoLpD MINES BEING SOUGHT 


Gold and silver in Arizona are by- 
products of copper. It is interesting to 
note that in Arizona about 80 percent 
of the gold production comes from the 
copper mines and about 5 percent from 
lead ores and complex sulphides. Only 
15 percent comes from dry silicious gold 
ores. 

The gold production of Arizona comes 
largely from the United Verde, United 
Verde extension, Calumet and Arizona, 
New Cornelia, Magma and the Copper 
Queen branch of the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration. There is but one mine in Ari- 
zona that has been of recent producing 
importance for gold alone. 

Arizona, however, has shared in the 
worldwide search for gold mines, and 
there has been during the past year much 
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activity in the seeking of new gold prop- 
erties, more particularly in the Oatman, 
Harqua Hala and Payson sections. Many 
years ago Arizona figured largely as a 
gold producer, but the copper mines have 
so far overshadowed the gold possibilities 
that gold mining has been neglected, yet 
bids fair to come back in a larger way 
in the near future. 

Gold mining in Arizona has been stim- 
ulated by the discoveries made at the 
Tom Reed Gold Mines Company, Oatman, 
Ariz., during the past year, when a strike 
of great importance was made at a prop- 
erty that had been considered worked 
out and had been operated under leases 
for a considerable period. New possi- 
bilities of the Oatman district were dem- 
onstrated, which has resulted in more 
active development of a large number of 
other properties in the same district and 
which bids fair to greatly increase the 
importance of Arizona as a gold producer. 


ARIZONA MINES HANDICAPPED 


Under the present conditions of the 
inability of the world to consume all of 
the copper which can be produced, and 
with the potentialities of Canada and 
Africa as copper producers, Arizona is 
standing in a position of having a lot of 
problems of competition. Arizona mines 
are well able to compete with those of 
the rest of the world from the point of 
view of operating efficiency and applied 
intelligence, but it has some natural 
handicaps to overcome. 

Arizona ores, for instance, contain an 
average of approximately 26 pounds of 
copper to the ton as against an average 
of the ores of Africa of 120 pounds of 
copper to the ton. Arizona mines, even 
with the present low wages, are paying 
miners $4.95 a day as against 20 cents 
a day paid to the African negro, a con- 
dition which, to make it equitable, re- 
quires the Arizona miner to be able to do 
the work of 40 negroes. Arizona copper 
costs for freight $12.50 per ton to lay 
down in New York, or $18.50 per ton 
laid down in Europe as against a $6 
boat rate of African mines to either New 
York or Europe. 

In other words, Arizona mines have 
a handicap of having to produce in a 
section of the United States where 
freight rates and standards of living are 
high. They are maintaining a state 
wanting the best of schools, concrete 
roads, parks, etc., and are attempting, 
in a state which is but 16 years old, to 
catch up in providing cultural progress 
and opportunities with Eastern States 
which are 156 years old. 

There are no Arizona mine operators 
who are desirous of reducing American 
standards of living, or to provide less 
in state, county and city facilities for 
the people, yet it must be recognized that 
there is a market for copper which is 
less than the ability of the world to sup- 


ply, hence there will be, for some time 
to come, a keen competition to sell the 
metal, and in open competition the mar- 
ket will go to the place which can pro- 
vide the commodity at the lowest price. 

While there is some division now 
among mine producers as to the advis- 
ability of a copper tariff to protect the 
standards of living of American work- 
men, it seems to be agreed that the 
United States is not always going to be 
in position to compete and that a copper 
tariff will eventually be necessary or 
wages must come down, freight rates be 
reduced, and lower grade ores left in 
the ground rather than in providing 
employment. 

Arizona copper operators are han- 
dling their problem in so far as it is 
possible for them to handle it them- 
selves. They have little or no influence 
on the question of restrictive legislation, 
taxes, and the world copper situation is 
such that it would be comparatively easy 
to kill the proverbial goose. “The power 
to tax is the power to destroy” is apply- 
ing with undue force upon Arizona 
mines, as it is helping to make costs that 
may eventually prohibit profitable com- 
petition. 

The turn in the copper situation has 
apparently come by an agreement among 
the copper producers of the world that 
the industry would be better off by a 
curtailment of large proportion. This 
curtailment is of relatively small impor- 
tance in so far as any further restriction 
of the Arizona mines is concerned, as 
they have already cut production more 
than their share, and it will not be nec- 
essary to cut further to maintain the 
level recommended. 

The year 1930 has been a period of 
readjustment for the Arizona copper 
mines, a period when the necessary steps 
have been taken to adjust for the copper 
conditions which are to be encountered 
in the future. 

The copper industry was running along 
on an inflated basis, production far too 
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high, costs higher than necessary, ex- 
travagances had been creeping in, and 
many other things have contributed to 
the record year of 1929 when production, 
consumption, costs, dividends, new con- 
struction, and nearly everything else 
broke all previous records. 

Thus the Arizona copper mines are 
facing 1931 on a readjusted basis, fitted 
into the conditions as they now exist, 
cognizant of the problems that are still 
facing them, production scaled down to 
fit the world demands, costs maintained 
even though they are on but a 60 percent 
production schedule, and they are far 
better able to make a proper showing 
than could be done during the period of 
readjustment. 


TABULATION OF COPPER PRODUCTION IN 
ARIZONA SINCE 1895 


Year Mil. lbs. 


1916 (war year)... 

1917 (war year)... 

1918 (war year) 
9 


Total copper production, 1895 to 1930, inclusive, 
16,221,400,000 pounds. 


500 Level Sur- 
face Plant, 
United Verde 
Copper Com- 
pany 
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Metal mining outlook for 
COLORADO 


By C. Lorimer Colburn* 


Axy prophecy of what the fu- 
ture has in store must be based on past 
experiences, plus new developments and 
the ability of those engaged in the in- 
dustry to carry on in spite of conditions. 

The mining industry of Colorado has 
suffered for the past decade from a com- 
bination of economic conditions that 
have disrupted the industry and shaken 
it to its core. The railroad situation, 
tariff, taxation, metal prices, complex 
ore problems and keen competition, have 
been difficult problems to meet. The 
fact that the rich deposits near the sur- 
face have been largely exhausted, thus 
making it necesary for the deeper-seat- 
ed, leaner, ores to be relied upon, have 
intensified all the above problems. 

The present world-wide depression 
has had its effect on Colorado. The col- 
lapse of silver is particularly felt in this 
state because silver is an important ele- 
ment in the ores of nearly all of the 
mining districts. 

When other metals are low in value 
and commodities are at a low price, the 
production of gold is usually stimula- 
ted. In spite of ProfessorFisher’s index 
showing a slump in commodity prices, 
there has been very little reduction in 
cost to the mining companies. That is 
because a large part of this cost is 
freight, which has not come down. La- 
bor is also high. So the net cost to gold 
mining companies has not been reduced 
to any extent. Many economists believe 
that the standard value of gold was set 
too low. Regardless of such views the 
fact is that the majority of gold miners 
find that the value of their product 
(which is gold) is too low in compari- 
son to the cost of obtaining it from the 
ground. Of course, if labor and supplies 
drop in price, that would be equal to an 
advance in the value of gold; but no one 
wants to see wages dropped; so there you 
are. The gold miner is up against a 
hard problem. 

In spite of such economic conditions 
the production of gold has increased in 
1930 over 1929. According to prelimi- 
nary figures coming to this office from 
the mining companies of Colorado, there 
was a gold production of $4,500,000 for 


*Secretary of the Colorado Chapter of The 


American Mining Congress. 


the year 1930, compared with $4,417,358 
for the year 1929, and an average pro- 
duction of $4,293,056 for the five-year 
period 1925 to 1929, inclusive. The 
1930 output came chiefly from the Crip- 
ple Creek and San Juan districts, al- 
though there was an appreciable in- 
crease in production in Park County. 

The estimated production of silver 
shows a decrease for the year 1930. 
This is due to the closing of the silver 
mines at Creede and elsewhere. The 
production of silver for 1930 is estimated 
at 4,300,000 fine ounces, valued at $1,- 
655,000, compared with 4,397,377 fine 
ounces, valued at $2,343,802 for 1929, 
and an average of 4,289,059 fine ounces, 
valued at $2,584,686 for the five-year 
period 1925 to 1929 inclusive. The year 
1929 sustained a larger production of 
silver than for the average shown in 
the five-year period, but the price of sil- 
ver was so low during the last year that 
the actual return on the amount mined 
shows a decided slump. 

Colorado mining men were disap- 
pointed that Congress did not give more 
protection on lead when framing the new 
tariff. The complex lead ores of Colorado 
are difficult to handle. They are con- 
centrated by the flotation process prior 
to smelting. The extra cost of handling 
such ores makes a higher price necessary. 
The decrease in the price of lead has 
closed mines that could yield a regular 
tonnage, and has curtailed the opera- 
tions of some of the larger properties. 
The Sunnyside mine at Eureka was com- 
pelled to close down its flotation plant, 
and has confined its operations to de- 
velopment. This resulted in the closing 
of the Durango smelter, which robbed 
some of the smaller producers of a mar- 
ket, and resulted in their closing. The 
Leadville smelter of the A. S. & R. Com- 
pany continues to run, and although this 
smelter is drawing ores and concentrates 
from varioys parts of the State, yet 
many of the mines can not profitably 
ship to Leadville. The production of 
lead, therefore, during 1930 shows a de- 
crease, but this decrease is not as much 
as would be expected under the circum- 
stances. The estimated production of 
lead in Colorado for 1930 is 46,000,000 
pounds, valued at $2,390,000, compared 
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with 48,889,906 pounds, valued at $3,080,- 
064 produced in 1929, and an average of 
60,223,597 pounds, valued at $4,277,380, 
for the five-year period 1925 to 1929 
inclusive. 

Zine has been faced with nearly the 
same economic conditions as lead, with 
the exception that Congress granted a 
slight increase in the tariff on zinc. This 
slight increase is obtained under the pro- 
vision that made the terms of the old 
tariff applicable to lower grades of ores 
and concentrates. This slight difference 
was a direct benefit to the producers of 
zinc in Colorado, and therefore the esti- 
mated production for 1930 shows an in- 
crease over 1929. The estimated pro- 
duction of zinc in Colorado for the year 
1930 is 71,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$3,330,000, compared with 58,861,000 
pounds, valued at $3,884,826 for 1929, 
and an average of 65,734,600 pounds, 
valued at $4,478,572 for the five-year 
period 1925 to 1929, inclusive. The value 
of this output shows a decrease on ac- 
count of the lower price of zinc. 

Copper in Colorado is a by-product. 
There are no copper mines, but copper 
is often found in small amounts associ- 
ated with gold and other metals. The 
estimated production of copper for the 
year 1930 is 9,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,100,000, compared with 8,905,074 
pounds, valued at $1,567,293, for the 
year 1929, and with an average of 5,786,- 
930 pounds, valued at $871,900, for the 
five-year period 1925 to 1929, inclusive. 

Colorado has developed a sizable in- 
dustry in the production of rare metals, 
especially those used in the steel indus- 
try; namely, tungsten, molybdenum, va- 
nadium, and manganese. On account of 
the slump in the steel industry there has 
also been a decrease in the production 
of these metals in Colorado. Congress 
granted an increase in the tariff on tung- 
sten. Those companies that were pro- 
ducing tungsten steel prepared for this 
increase by laying in larger stocks of 
tungsten than usual. Then the demand 
for tungsten steel dropped, and at the 
present time these companies have not 
had the opportunity to consume their 
tungsten stocks. This has reacted un- 
favorably on the tungsten industry in 
Colorado, which is the main source of 
supply for tungsten in this country. 
Therefore the production of tungsten in 
Colorado for 1930 was low, and will 
show a marked decrease. The estimated 
production of tungsten concentrates in 
Colorado for the year 1930 is valued at 
$75,000, compared with $150,000 produced 
in 1929. 

Molybdenum demand has held up to 
about 80 percent of the 1929 require- 
ments. The estimated production of ele- 
mental molybdenum for the year 1930 
is 3,100,000 pounds, valued at $2,790,000, 
as compared with 3,529,295 pounds, 
valued at $3,350,000, in 1929. 
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The production of vanadium for 1930 
is estimated at 1,100,000 pounds of 
V.0; valued at $1,375,000, compared 
with 1,204,000 pounds of V;:0; in 1929, 
valued at $1,505,000. 

The production of manganese ores (all 
iron-manganese), although showing a 
falling off, has held up fairly well. All 
the Colorado manganese production is 
consumed by the C. F. & I. plant in 
Pueblo. This company has no large 
stocks ahead, and has been drawing on 
the Colorado producers according to its 
needs. The estimated production of 
manganese ore during 1930 is 20,000 
tons, valued at $120,000. 


SUMMARY 


Estimated production of 
Colorado for the year 1939: 
$4,500,000 


metals in 


1,655,000 

Molybdenum, 3,100,000 lIbs...... .. 2,790,000 
Vanadium, 1,100,000 Ibs. Vy, O;........ 1,375,000 
120,000 
$17,335,000 


This shows the value of the metals 
production of 1930 to be $17,335,000, 
compared with $19,326,766 for 1929 
(record of production as published by 
commissioner of mines). 

This is a good record, considering the 
world-wide depression and the slump in 
the value of metals. The number of men 
employed in the industry has kept up 
almost to normal. The outlook for the 
future is good. Development and pros- 
pecting have kept going steadily on. 
Colorado will be called upon, more and 
more, to supply the needs of the country 
for the rarer metals, and there will be 
an increased production of the precious 
and base metals. 
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Portion of surface plant of Central Eureka Mine, Sutter Creek, Amador County, 


California. 


Forty-stamp mill shown on right 


Metal Mining in California 


By G. Chester Brown* 


, outlook for the metal in- 
dustry of California for the year 1921 
is promising as to gold and quicksilver 
production, but very poor as to copper. 

Prospecting for gold has increased re- 
cently, and should sufficient capital be 
available the number of producers 
should be materially increased. Condi- 
tions in the deep mines are favorable as 
the ore shoots are as good as those found 
nearer the surface. However, the exces- 
sive cost of workmen’s compensation, 
taxes, etc., greatly handicap those en- 
gaged in the mining industry. 


* Secretary, California Metal and Mineral Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 


Mining in UTAH in 1930 


By A. G. Mackenzie* 


| bee shared with other non- 
ferrous metal mining states in the gen- 
eral depression that attended the indus- 
try in 1930. Although most of the larger 
companies continued operations, the out- 
put was greatly diminished and forces 
were reduced about one-third as com- 
pared with 1929. 

The extremely low price of silver, of 
which Utah is the leading producer 
among the states, was felt especially and 
brought the composite price of the state’s 


* Secretary, Utah Chapter, American Mining 
Congress. 


leading metals to lower levels than in 
the depression of 1921-22. 

Some of the companies maintained 
dividend payments, although at reduced 
rates, and paid in part from reserves. 
The Eureka Standard Mining Company, 
a new gold producer of the Tintic dis- 
trict, entered the dividend list in 1930. 

Considerable development and _ con- 
struction work was done by old and new 
companies during the year, and these ac- 
tivities made it possible to employ more 
labor than would have been used had 
operations been restricted to production. 
The Utah Copper Company, which cur- 


It would be timely for Federal aid for 
gold producers, such as the elimination 
of the income tax. Surely Canada has 
set the example by offering proper in- 
ducements for the production of gold. 

Due to the drop in the price of copper, 
the production of this metal in Cali- 
fornia will be small indeed. Such mines 
can not operate at a profit under the 
existing price, and the outlook for some 
time to come is not promising. 

Quicksilver is in excellent condition 
and active prospecting is being pursued. 
It is predicted that California will con- 
tinued to lead all states as a quicksilver 
producer for some years to come. 


tailed production heavily early in the 
year, adopted a part-time schedule which 
enabled the company to provide from 70 
to 100 percent employment to a force only 
slightly reduced in number from that 
employed in 1929. This and other plans 
designed to meet the situation were em- 
ployed as far as practicable by other 
companies in the state. 

A state tax revision program adopted 
in November provides that the present 
method of valuation of metal mines for 
taxation shall remain as at present until 
January 1, 1935, and thereafter until 
another method is adopted by the legis- 
lature. It is expected that the action 
taken in November will be followed at 
the January, 1931, session of the legis- 
lature by efforts to impose state business 
and personal income taxes in Utah. The 
principal sponsors of the tax revision 
program were Gov. George H. Dern, the 
State Farm Bureau, and the Utah Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Mineral Production in 
NEW MEXICO 


By Joseph F.Woodbury 


Phor. E. H. WELLS, presi- 
dent of the State Bureau of Mines and 
Mineral Resources, has prepared a cir- 
cular entitled “An Outline of the Min- 
eral Resources of New Mexico.” The 
figures and facts herein used have been 
obtained from the paper prepared by 
President Wells. 

The total value of the mineral pro- 
duction of New Mexico in 1929 is esti- 
mated at $37,722,000. The mineral pro- 
duction and the value of the same being 
classified as follows: 


Clay and clay products............. $240,000 


Petroleum and its products.......... 2.500,000 
300,000 
582, 
000 02005 4,522,000 


Miscellaneous, including fluorspar, 
gems, gypsum, iron, lithium min- 
erals, manganese, mica, mineral 
waters, molybdenum, salt, and 


$37,722,000 

The above classification falls under 
three heads—metals, non-metallic min- 
rals and hydrocarbons. 

The most metal extensively mined in 
New Mexico is copper. In the year 1929 
the copper production was about 100,- 
000,000 pounds, valued at $17,900,000. 
Approximately 85 percent of the state’s 
production for the year came from the 
Chino mines of the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company at Santa Rita, Grant 
County. The balance of the production 
came from Lordsburg District in Hidalgo 
County; Fierro, Grant County; Pastura, 
Guadalupe County; and Scholle, Tor- 
rance County. At Tyrone in Grant 
County a large, low-grade copper de- 
posit occurs. This property has not 
been worked since 1921. While in the 
past copper has led in the value of 
mineral products produced in the state, 
it now looks as though the hydrocarbons 
will soon take the first place. 

The Hobbs field in Lea County was 
discovered in 1928. This is a major oil 
field, and the potential production of this 
field on August 1, 1930, was approxi- 
mately 415,000 barrels per day. With 
the extension of this field, as well as the 
other fields in New Mexico, we may soon 
expect to see New Mexico listed as one 
of the leading oil-producing states. 

Zine, lead, gold, silver and manganese 


added to the production of mineral 
wealth in New Mexico for the year 1929. 
The value of the zinc production is ap- 
proximated at $4,522,000, the lead pro- 
duction at $1,397,000, gold at $707,000, 
silver at $582,000. 

The non-metallics of New Mexico have 
been of much less commercial impor- 
tance than either metals or the hydro- 
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carbons and have not been exploited to 
any great extent. 


The value of the coal produced in 1929 
was approximately $8,000,000, and the 
principal production came from the 
Raton District in Colfax County and the 
Gallup District in McKinley County. The 
coal resources of New Mexico are enor- 
mous and have been estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of 192,000,000 tons. 

The above figures are for the year 
1929. During the year 1930 some cur- 
tailment was experienced and the value 
of New Mexico mineral production for 
the year 1930 will not equal that for 
1929. However, in consideration of the 
general slowing up of business for the 
year 1930, the mining industry in New 
Mexico has not suffered as have some 
other industries, and we look forward 
to an ever-increasing production for the 
year 1931, which will equal or surpass 
that of the year 1929. 


Review of the 
TRI-STATE DISTRICT 


By M. D. Harbaugh* 


f N the Tri-State zine and lead 
mining district the following figures 
reveal a picture of 1930 operations as 
compared to those of 1929: 


lead concentrates for 1929. Few opera- 
tions are making a profit, if any allow- 
ance is made for depreciation and de- 
pletion, but the necessity of employment 


Tons concentrates Weekly average no. Tons conct. stocks 


Produced 
Zine 


mills operated on hand at end of year 


Lead Zine Lead 
56,000 76 50,000 16,000 
91,000 114 45,000 3,500 


While 1929 as a whole was, due to 
good prices, a comparatively good year 
for the mines, production was still much 
below the capacity of the field, hence it 
is obvious that the output for 1930 has 
been greatly restricted. About a third 
of the operations in 1930 have been on 
the retreatment of old tailings. The 
number of such tailing mills, about 25, 
has been approximately the same as oper- 
ated in 1929. 

Average operating costs per concen- 
trate ton have been reduced from 15 to 
20 percent below the average for 1929. 
This is due partly to mining richer ores 
and partly to operating economies. But 
this reduction has not kept pace with 
the decline in prices, which at the end 
of 1930 were over 25 percent lower than 
the weighted average price for zinc and 


*Secretary, Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Association. 


for men and the fact that many general 
expenses go on, even when mines are 
down, keeps numerous’ properties in op- 
eration despite general conditions in the 
industry. 

All things considered, the local labor 
situation is fair. There is serious unem- 
ployment, to be sure, but more men are 
on pay rolls, either part or full time, 
than the decline in production actually 
warrants. 

The necessity for reducing costs has 
turned serious attention of all operators 


to their mining and milling practices, and 


valuable research work is being done by 
many of them in the effort to improve 
their methods. The metallurgists and 
mill men of the district created, in April, 
a sort of round-table organization which 
has since been meeting weekly for the 
purpose of discussing their problems and 
of fostering (Continued on page 24) 
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Summary of the domestic 
MANGANESE Industry for 1930 


By J. Carson Adkerson* 


Tur manganese industry has 
just passed through one of the most 
strenuous periods of its history. The 
beginning of the year found the industry 
in the midst of a struggle in its appeal 
for tariff legislation. Thanks to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
a tariff of 1 cent per pound of metallic 
manganese was granted on ores contain- 
ing 10 percent or more of metallic man- 
ganese. But, even in the face of tariff 
uncertainty, important strides have been 
made within the manganese industry. 
The greatest developments have been in 
improved methods of  beneficiation, 
largely in wet concentration, furnace 
concentration, magnetic separation, flota- 
tion and leaching. 

The production of lower grade man- 
ganese ores in the United States during 
the year 1929 was 1,200,000 tons. The 
production of high-grade ores has in- 
creased from 13,000 tons in 1922 to 60,- 
000 tons in 1929. The production of 
high-grade ores during the year 1928 was 
45,000 tons; in 1929 it was 60,000 tons, 
or an increase of over 30 percent. From 
plants already producing or ready to 
produce during the early part of the 
year 1930, there was a rated capacity of 
over 200,000 tons per year, or a possible 
increase over 1928 of 400 percent. 

The plant of the Domestic Manganese 
& Development Company at Butte, Mont., 
is equipped and ready to produce 75,000 
tons per year of high-grade ore. This 
ore will run 58 percent metallic manga- 
nese. This is the highest grade ore ever 
introduced into the world’s market. 
Within 90 days time the plant could be 
equipped and expanded to a production 
of 150,000 tons per year. 

During the year the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company proved that the large 
quantities of low-grade manganese ore 
in the United States can be commercially 
treated by the newer methods of benefici- 
ation. The company has recovered man- 
ganese by flotation method, discovery of 
which was made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, through its experimental station 
at Rolla, Mo., under the direction of Will 
H. Coghill. 

A test run was made in one of Ana- 


* President, American Manganese Producers 
Association. 


conda’s commercial plants. Approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons of manganese (rhodo- 
chrosite) ore, averaging between 29.5 
and 30 percent metallic manganese and 
over 20 percent silica, were treated in 
this plant by flotation. The concentrates 
averaged between 38 and 40 percent 
metallic manganese and under 6 percent 
silica. The recovery of manganese in the 
flotation plant averaged about 95 percent. 


The material was treated at the rate 
of 300 tons a day and the finished prod- 
uct shipped at the rate of 200 tons a 
day to the Domestic Manganese & De- 
velopment Company, at Butte, Mont., for 
nodulizing. The nodulized product ran 
approximately 60.8 percent metallic 
manganese and 6.9 percent silica. 

The crude ores were drawn from the 
Emma mine, owned by the Butte Copper 
& Zinc Company and operated by the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company. The 
development of the flotation process has 


Solid ore in manganese ridge, Hy Grade 
Manganese Company, Woodstock, Va. 
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greatly increased the reserves of avail- 
able ores in the Butte district. 

The plant of the Georgia Manganese & 
Iron Company, at White, Ga., was com- 
pleted during the year at a total expendi- 
ture of approximately $1,500,000. The 
potential capacity of this plant is 
100,000 tons per year. 

The new mill of the Hy-Grade Produc- 
tion and Sales Corporation, at Wood- 
stock, Va., was completed during the year 
at a cost of $300,000, and with a rated 
capacity of 30,000 tons per year. 

Developments in explorations and 
treatment were carried on during the 
year on the new discovery of manganese 
ore at Chamberlain, S. Dak. This prop- 
erty is owned by the General Manganese 
Corporation, of Detroit, Mich. Recent 
reports on this property by the U. S. 
Geological Survey show the property to 
contain over 100,000,000 tons of metallic 
manganese, for which a process has been 
developed for recovery. 

Mr. R. S. Dean, chief metallurgist, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, in his address 
before the third annual convention of 
the American Manganese Producers As- 
sociation summarizes the domestic man- 
ganese situation as follows: 

“Now, we have an annual deficiency 
of about 300,000 tons of manganese as 
metal, needed to supply the steel indus- 
try of the country over what is now pro- 
duced in this country. To do this we 
might estimate—it must be understood 
that these estimates are very rough, that 
would need about 8,000 tons of ore a 
day to be mined and milled. The two 
districts (Cuyuna and Butte) that I 
have mentioned are capable of produc- 
ing 8,000 tons a day. As a matter of 
fact, as mining goes, that would not be 
a very large tonnage for two camps to 
produce; and, of course, other districts 
are quite capable of adding their share.” 

I have given.just a few of the new 
major manganese developments, but they 
are sufficient to show an abundance of 
manganese in the United States awaiting 
a suitable market. 

On account of the dumping of Soviet 
ores on our shores, at prices regardless 
of the cost of production, most plants 
have had to cease production during the 
early part of the year. Likewise, con- 
struction on new plants has been sus- 
pended because there is no market for 
the ore. The dumping of Soviet ores has 
paralyzed the American manganese in- 
dustry. 

Appeals are now being made to the 
Treasury Department for immediate re- 
lief from Soviet dumping, and to Con- 
gress for permanent relicf against the 
unfair dumping practises of Soviet 
Russia. 

With proper protection and an ade- 
quate market a tremendous expansion of 
the domestic manganese industry is defi- 
nitely assured. 
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Bituminous Coal in 1930 


By Allan H. Willett 


Dice to the evidence so 
far available, the production of bitumi- 
nous coal in the year 1930 amounted, in 
round numbers, to 460,000,000 net tons. 
This was about 75,000,000 tons less than 
the amount produced in 1929, a decline 
of 14 percent. This decline in produc- 
tion indicates an almost identical decline 
in the amount consumed, since stocks of 
coal in consumers’ hands on October 1, 
1930, the latest date for which statistics 
are available, varied by less than 2,000,- 
000 tons from the amount in storage on 
October 1, 1929. The 14 percent decline 
in total production does not reflect the 
full effect of the industrial depression 
upon the bituminous mining industry. 
It is true that bituminous coal is pri- 
marily an industrial fuel, but it is also 
true that a very substantial amount is 
used for domestic heating, an amount 
considerably in excess of the quantity of 
anthracite used for that purpose. While 
no precise figures are available as to the 
amount of bituminous coal so used, it is 
safe to assume that it is in excess of 
70,000,000 tons a year. That consump- 
tion varies comparatively little with in- 
dustrial conditions. If we subtract 
70,000,000 tons from the total production 
of the years 1929 and 1930, we have re- 
maining in the former year 465,000,000 
tons for other uses, mostly industrial, 
and in 1930, 390,000,000 tons so used. 
The measure of the decline in industrial 
consumption is, therefore, more closely 
indicated by the relation of these two 
totals. In other words, it was somewhat 
over 16 percent. 

The effect of the industrial situation 
is reflected in the figures published by 
the Bureau of Mines with reference to 
the average weekly consumption of bi- 
tuminous coal in the United States. For 
the first nine months of 1930 that aver- 
age was 8,400,000 net tons, as compared 
with 9,500,000 tons in 1929, and 9,000,000 
tons in 1928. Moreover, the decrease 
from the 1929 rate has been greater this 
year with every succeeding quarter. 
Thus in the first quarter of the year 
average weekly consumption for 1930 was 
7.7 percent below that for the same 
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quarter of 1929; in the second quarter 
the decline was 12 percent, and in the 
third quarter, 15.4 percent. 

An analysis of the available records 
of coal distribution gives little indica- 
tion as to where the decline in consump- 
tion was most marked. Cargo coal 
shipped up the lakes during the season 
of 1930 amounted to 36,830,000 net tons. 
This was slightly over 1,000,000 tons less 
than the amount shipped in 1929, but 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 tons in excess of 
the 1928 and 1927 shipments. In other 
words, the decline in lake shipments was 
merely nominal. 


A similar situation exists with respect 
to shipments into eastern New York and 
New England. Water shipments into 
New England in 1930 through November 
were less than 1,000,000 tons behind 
shipments by water in 1929, and nearly 
1,000,000 tons ahead of shipments in 
1928. All rail shipments across the Hud- 
son showed a similar relationship, being 
slightly under shipments in 1929, and in 
excess of shipments in 1928. In other 
words, here again the change may be 
held to be no more than normal. 

Exactly the same relationship holds 
with reference to exports of bituminous 
coal, both exports to Canada and those 
to other parts of the world. In both 
cases the 1930 exports have been running 
slightly behind those of 1929, but equally 
in advance of those of 1928. With our 
present inadequate information with re- 
spect to the distribution of coal, the 
statistics already quoted are the only 
ones available. None of them accounts 
for any substantial part of the decline in 
production in 1930 as compared with 
1929. 

Statistics relating to the production 
and distribution of coal are interesting 
chiefly because of the measure they afford 
of the decline in industrial activity. Of 
more permanent interest are facts re- 
lating to improvements in the technique 
of mine operations on the one hand and 
those relating to improvements in mar- 
keting methods on the other hand. Un- 
fortunately definite figures relating to 
the former class of changes in 1930 will 
not be available for several months. 
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However, it is possible to get a line on 
current tendencies from an analysis of 
the experience of the recent past. Let 
us consider, for example, as one interest- 
ing current development the increase in 
mechanical loading between 1927 and 
1929. While the amount loaded me- 
chanically still constitutes a small per- 
centage of the total production of the 
bituminous mining industry, it is inter- 
esting to note that that amount prac- 
tically doubled between 1927 and 1929. 
While similar figures are not available 
for hand-loaded mechanical conveyors 
for 1927 it may be pointed out that there 
was a gain of practically 25 percent in 
that amount between 1928 and 1929. 

The development of mechanical load- 
ing and conveying should be considered 
in connection with other interesting facts 
about the bituminous mining industry. 
In 1927 there were 7,011 mines in actual 
operation. In 1929 that number had 
been reduced to 6,057. In 1927 there 
were 594,000 men engaged in the indus- 
try. In 1929 that number had declined 
to 503,000. The output per man per day 
in 1927 was 4.55 tons; in 1929 it had 
increased to 4.85. In 1927 the output 
per man per year was 872 tons; in 1929 
it was 1,064 tons. Without implying 
that this decrease in the number of men 
employed and increase in productivity 
per man is to be accounted for entirely 
by increased mechanization, it is worth 
noting that according to the study made 
of mechanical loading by the Bureau of 
Mines in 1927 output per man in the 
machine loading mines of seven states 
selected for the investigation amounted 
to 1,216 tons, while the output in other 
underground mines in the same states 
was only 963 tons. Of course, numerous 
other factors may have contributed to 
this relatively high rate of production 
per man in machine loading mines, but 
that such mechanical loading was an im- 
portant contributing factor can not be 
doubted. How far the same tendency 
manifested itself in 1930 can be deter- 
mined only when we have more complete 
statistics than are now available. 

The price situation in the bituminous 
mining industry continues to be unsatis- 
factory. The only available general 
measure of the movement of mine prices 
in 1930 is the Coal Age spot price figure. 
A comparison of Coal Age spot prices 
for 1929 and 1930 leads to the striking 
conclusion that whereas production in 
1930 was 14 percent below that of 1929, 
the average spot price for the year was 
only 4 cents, or 2.3 percent below the 
average spot price for 1929. This slight 
price movement is all the more note- 
worthy in view of the fact that wholesale 
commodity price indexes, as computed by 
different authorities, registered a decline 
in average wholesale prices between the 
two years in the neighborhood of 10 per- 
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cent. This significance is further em- 
phasized in view of the well-known in- 
crease in mining costs as working time 
declines. Apparently the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that when prices 
are at the bottom they can not go any 
lower. 

It is a well-known fact that mine 
prices are too low to furnish adequate 
remuneration to the capital and labor 
engaged in the industry. Moreover, no 
permanent relief from that situation can 
be found for the industry as a whole 
through further reductions in the cost 
of mine operations or even through the 
elimination of additional mines and men. 
Unless the industry is to sink into a con- 
dition of unpreparedness in which it will 
be unable to meet any unusual demand 
for its product, idle capacity must re- 
main a characteristic of the industry 
during a large part of the time. Per- 
manent relief is to be obtained not by 
eliminating such capacity but by adopt- 
ing methods under which such excess 
capacity can coexist with profitable oper- 
ation. In other words, the remedy is to 
be sought through changes in marketing 
methods rather than through changes in 
the operating end of the business. 

That the industry itself is awake to 
this situation is clearly indicated by the 
increasing attention given by it to mar- 
keting problems. I may refer briefly to 
two specific movements in which such 
efforts have been embodied. The first of 
these is the increasing tendency on the 
part of local groups to attempt to elimi- 
nate many abuses in the marketing of 
bituminous coal through the voluntary 
adoption of codes of fair trade practices 
and the establishment of bureaus to ad- 
minister such codes. The purpose of 
these codes is not to restrict fair com- 
petition but to secure the abandonment 
of practices which are recognized to be 
in the long run hindrances to fair com- 
petition, however much they may seem 
to benefit for the time being the com- 
panies practicing them. Such codes are 
now in effect in a large number of dis- 
tricts and are being actively considered 
in other districts. The testimony of ex- 
perience is unanimous to the effect that 
where the codes have been given any- 
thing like a fair chance, they have ac- 
complished much good. 

On a national scale the most im- 
portant development of the year relating 
to the marketing of bituminous coal has 
been the adoption of a definite plan of 
cooperation between the various groups 
interested in the production and sale of 
bituminous coal and the groups con- 
cerned with the manufacture and in- 
stallation of heating and ventilating 
equipment and devices. This is repre- 
sented by the program of the Committee 
of Ten—Coal and Heating-Equipment 
Industries, which is sponsored by the 
National Coal Association. 
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ANTHRACITE in 1930 


By Edward W. Parker* 


As CLOSELY as may be esti- 
mated, the production of anthracite dur- 
ing the calendar year 1930 will fall be- 
low that of 1929 by 3,500,000 gross tons. 
The total production of anthracite for 
11 months, January-November, 1930, as 
estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Mines (these figures including coal 
sold at the mines for local delivery and 
that consumed in the operation of the 
properties and which are not included 
in the shipment figures) amounted to 
56,663,000 gross tons. The total produc- 
tion in December, 1929, as estimated by 
the Bureau of Mines was 6,837,500 gross 
tons. Weather conditions in the closing 
month of 1930 were favorable rather to 
the consumer than to the producer of 
anthracite and production was less by 
about 1,000,000 tons when compared with 
December, 1929. Total production for 
the year is estimuted at 62,463,000 gross 
tons against 65,918,000 tons in 1929, 
showing a decrease of 3,400,000 to 
3,600,000, or 5% percent. 

When the general depression which 
prevailed in 1930, the restricted pur- 
chasing power of the anthracite-con- 
suming public, and the growing habit of 
hand-to-mouth buying are taken into 
consideration, and when compared with 
declines in other industries, this loss in 
anthracite production becomes practi- 
cally negligible. And, moreover, the 
first four of the coal-burning months of 
1930 were notable for the mild tempera- 
tures, resulting in a decreased produc- 
tion in those months of a little over 
2,650,000 gross tons, about 80 percent 
of the decrease for the entire year. 
It would appear from this that, all 
untoward conditions considered, the an- 
thracite industry in 1930 held up re- 
markably well, and it may be antici- 
pated that, if only normal winter weather 
conditions prevail during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1931, the production 
of anthracite for the coal year 1930-31 
will not be less than its immediate 
predecessor. 

Shipments, as reported to the Anthra- 
cite Bureau of Information, for the 12 
months from December 1, 1929, to No- 
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vember 30, 1930, amounted to 55,287,857 
gross tons, as compared with 57,914,778 
tons for the corresponding period of 
1928-29. Indications are that the ship- 
ments in December, 1930, will fall be- 
hind those of 1929 by about 1,000,000 
tons. 

The shipments of anthracite for the 
12 months, December, 1928, to Novem- 
ber, 1929, and from December, 1929, to 
November, 1930, were as follows: 


Gross tons 


December, 1928 


4,844,050 
6,477,729 

57,914,775 


Gross tons 


5,831,534 
February, 1930 ....... 4,708,707 
3,430,940 
3,662,647 
4,750,368 


November, 1930 .... 4,200,047 


55,287,857 


In the writer’s review of the anthra- 
cite industry for 1929 he stated that its 
history for that year was marked more 
by preparation for the future than by 
productive activity as compared with pre- 
ceding years. Mr. Noah H. Swayne, in 
his comprehensive article contributed to 
THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL for De- 
cember, has shown with marked clearness 
how these preparations were carried 
forward during 1930. It is a record of 
notable achievement to which Mr. 
Swayne himself has in no small degree 
contributed. 

There is nothing to add to what Mr. 
Swayne had to say except to emphasize 
his statement that the anthracite indus- 
try is neither decadent nor despondent. 
Its confidence in the future is attested 
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by the large capital investments made 
in recent months and still being made. 
That the industry is faced with serious 
problems is granted, but it has faced no, 
or little, less problems in earlier stages 
in its history, as when it was, at recur- 
ring periods, driven from the blast fur- 
nace, the locomotive, the ocean liners, 
and the gas works. The problems the 
industry faces today had their begin- 
ning principally in the labor troubles of 
1922 and 1925-26, which for a period of 
more than five months, in each instance, 
shut off completely the supply of hard 
coal and produced in the minds of the 
anthracite-consuming public a feeling of 
antagonism for the time being, and a not 
unreasonable doubt as to their depend- 
ence on anthracite for the future fuel 
requirements. 

The need for any apprehension on the 
part of the public along these lines has 
passed, for on August 8, 1930, an agree- 
ment was entered into between the an- 
thracite operators and their employes, 
which renews for a period of five and a 
half years, or for six winters, assurances 
of industrial peace and an uninterrupted 
supply of that domestic fuel, Pennsyl- 


vania anthracite, for which there is no 
satisfactory substitute. The signing of 
that contract was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the anthracite industry in 1930. 
The conditions under which the negotia- 
tions were conducted and the agreement 
reached were unique. There was no 
strike or suspension, and there was no 
stage play or trial of the cause in the 
newspapers prior to the reaching of an 
agreement. The negotiations were car- 
ried on quietly in a New York office, but 
when agreement was reached the sign- 
ing of the contract was made in public 
in the city of Scranton,.and the event 
was made the occasion for a celebration. 
It marked a new era and a new spirit 
in wage negotiations. Strikes are taboo 
and the means for avoiding them are 
provided in the contract. Their utter 
futility had been demonstrated in the 
controversies of 1922 and 1925-26. 
Neither miners nor operators have recov- 
ered the losses then sustained, but with 
peace for the future secured, with the 
industry on its toes in the solving of 
the problems that confront it and for 
service to the public, confidence in its 
continued progress is justified. 


The Rocky Mountain District 


By Benedict Shubart® 


and 
Cc. M. Sehloss; 


WNeEver a very corpulent gen- 
tleman as he sits his throne on the 
peaks of the Rockies, this year King 
Coal has had to take up several notches 
in his belt; he lives on orders for coal— 
diminishing demand has forced on him a 
meager diet. He and his court have 
got down to brass tacks. 

Inquiring first of his realms in Mon- 
tana, Coal Mine Inspector Ed Davis re- 
ports: Production for 1929, 3,319,660 
tons; estimate for 1930, 3,258,540 tons. 
(The fiscal year ends June 30.) Much 
of Montana’s coal is used in copper 
smelting. Those of us who bought Ana- 
conda at 125 know the condition of the 
copper industry and can picture its ef- 
fect on the coal producers at Montana. 
The picture is not brightened by the 
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October elections, when Butte and Ana- 
conda voted natural gas franchises to 
the Montana Power Company, which will 
build a $12,000,000 pipe line 250 miles 
across the mountains. 

Directing our gaze to Wyoming, we 
see Inspector of Coal Mines Lyman 
Fearn’s report estimating 5,750,000 tons 
to 6,000,000 tons, a loss of 15 percent 
from the 1929 production of 699,770 tons. 
Greater use of oil by railroads is respon- 
sible in part for this. 

Colorado, largest producer in the 
Rocky Mountain region fares no better. 
For the first 10 months of 1930, 6,320,- 
146 tons were produced, a decrease of 
1,351,872 tons for the same period in 
1929. 

Although figures for New Mexico are 
not available, it is estimated that the 
state will fall short at least 25 percent 
from the 1929 tonnage of about 2,500,000. 
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Crossing the Divide, we see the same 
deplorable conditions prevailing in Utah. 
J. Taylor, state coal mine inspector, 
thinks the 1930 output in Utah will be 
850,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons less than 
the 5,102,458 tons produced in 1929. 

While King Coal’s enforced diet has 
reduced his waistline, his physical well 
being has really been improved. Equip- 
ment, both mining and preparation, has 
been installed to better enable his maj- 
esty to compete with his enemies—gas 
and oil. 

The mines in Montana are mechanized 
and a large percent of the state’s output 
is produced by mechanical loaders. The 
year saw a big addition to the me- 
chanical loading equipment of the Re- 
public Coal Company at Roundup, where 
a number of loaders and an equal num- 
ber of locomotives were installed. Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, at their 
coal mine at Washoe, Smokeless and 
Sootless Coal Company, Washoe and the 
Mutual Fuel Company at Bearcreek, 
have all installed a considerable number 
of shaker conveyors. Republic Coal Com- 
pany at Roundup replaced their tipple 
with a new steel structure. Bair Col- 
lins Company at Roundup is opening a 
new mine. Roundup Coal Mining Com- 
pany, in line with their mechanization 
program, has installed a number of Tim- 
ken equipped mine cars of much greater 
capacity. 

In Wyoming the Union Pacific Coal 
Company has extended its mechaniza- 
tion program and also made improve- 
ments in its Hanna tipple. Additions 
were made to Colony Coal Company’s 
screening plant. 

. The state lost one of its great leaders 
in the death of P. J. Quealy, of the 
Kemmerer Coal Company. 

During the year fire destroyed three 
tipples in Colorado—Gordon Coal Com- 
pany, Bear Canon Coal Company and 
the Colorado & Utah Coal Company. 
They were replaced with new plants. 

Clayton Coal Company has opened a 
new mine near their present shaft. 

Standard Coal Company and Peerless 
Coal Company, both of Utah, took ad- 
vantage of the slow summer season to 
dismantle their old tipples and replace 
them with new steel structures with 
latest type screening and loading equip- 
ment. Utah mines have installed much 
Bureau of Mines permissible equipment 
for cutting and loading. Power shovel 
mining gained considerable ground. 

The followers of King Coal, facing 
the crucial battle with natural gas, are 
fighting fire with fire by urging the use 
of automatic home stokers, providing 
great convenience at lower fuel cost than 
is possible with gas. The move is in its 
infancy. It will prove a powerful 
weapon; the monarch will find it sure- 
shot in appeal, a big Bertha in effective 
destruction of the foe. 
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OHIO Coal Mining in 1930 


By H. E. Nold* 


Iv THE February, 1930, issue 
of this journal, in a short article re- 
viewing the Ohio coal mining industry 
for 1929, the writer made the following 
statement: “The coal producers are in 
the midst of an active educational and 
selling campaign to reestablish Ohio coals 
in markets formerly using this coal but, 
in recent years, served by the cheaper 
coal from other states.” This campaign 
has continued into 1930 and is still ac- 
tive. That it has continued to bear fruit 
is shown by the accompanying curves, 
which show the weekly production of 
bituminous coal for Ohio and the United 
States for the entire year of 1929 and 
for 1930 to and including November 29. 
These curves were prepared from data 
given in the Weekly Coal Reports of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

These data show that up to the last 
day of November, 1930, Ohio produced 
about 20,440,000 tons as compared to 
about 21,400,000 tons at the same time 
last year. In other words, during the 
first 11 months of 1930 Ohio produced 
95.5 percent as much coal as during the 
same period in 1929. During the same 
11 months in 1930 the total bituminous 
coal production in the United States was 
only 86.6 percent as great as during the 
first 11 months of 1929. These figures 
indicate clearly that during 1930 Ohio 
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has not only been holding the markets 
regained last year, but has gained addi- 
tional markets. 


TESTS AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Engineering Experiment Station 
of the Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has become an important ele- 
ment in the education of those who use 
Ohio coal in power plants. This organi- 
zation has commenced a comprehensive 
series of tests in the use of Ohio coal in 
firing a 600-hp. water-tube boiler 
equipped with a seven retort, 127 sq. ft. 
total projected grate area, underfeed 
stoker. During the first half of 1930 a 
rather complete series of tests were 
made on this equipment to determine the 
burning characteristics and efficiencies 
obtainable with coal from the middle 
Kittanning or Hocking Valley seam. 
This work was under the direction of 
H. M. Faust, research engineer in the 
experiment station, who has prepared a 
very comprehensive report showing the 
results of the tests on this coal. A 
similar series of tests are now being 
made on coal from the upper Freeport 
or Cambridge seam of coal, and it is ex- 
pected that the tests will soon be ex- 
panded to include coals from the other 
large producing fields of the state. 


PREPARATION AND NEW EQUIPMENT 


The campaign for the production of 
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clean coal, which played such an impor- 
tant part in the rehabilitation program 
of 1929, has continued in full operation 
during 1930. This has been marked by 
more rigid discipline at the working 
faces, by the modernizing of several tip- 
ples in the state, and by the installation 
of mechanical slate pickers, for the clean- 
ing of egg coal on a number of other 
tipples. In one coal-washing plant, 
where wet methods only were previously 
used, pneumatic tables, for the dry 
cleaning of the smaller sizes have been 
installed and are now in operation. 

Additional mechanical loading equip- 
ment and a number of pit car loaders 
have increased the mechanization in sev- 
eral mines. New coal-cutting machines, 
which will shear the coal as well as bot- 
tom or top cut it, have been added to the 
equipment of several mines. The amount 
of money spent for new equipment and 
in modernizing the mines seems to indi- 
cate a feeling of optimism among the 
larger coal operators of Ohio in spite 
of such low prices received for their coal 
during the year that margins of profit 
have been exceedingly small or entirely 
absent. 


SAFETY WORK 


The Ohio mine accident record during 
1930 is not one to be proud of. How- 
ever, a number of companies, and among 
them some of the largest in the state, 
have made very creditable records in 
accident prevention during the year. The 
amount of interest in and the activities 
in safety work now starting and under 
way seem to indicate that we may hope 
for a material reduction in mine acci- 
dents during the coming year. One 
company has recently issued a notice re- 
quiring all their employes to wear safety 
shoes with hard tips, which should pre- 
vent many smashed feet and toes. It 
might be said for the general superin- 
tendent of this company that he practices 
what he preaches, and when last seen by 
the writer he was wearing the same 
safety shoes that he requires his men to 
wear. 


A Poor Law 


The Ohio coal industry suffers from a 
law which makes the offices of the chief 
of the division of mines (the chief mine 
inspector) a political office to which a 
new incumbent is appointed at each 
change of the state administration. This 
condition makes it impossible for any 
chief of the division, regardless of his 
fitness for the position, to develop and 
put into operation any constructive pro- 
gram looking to increased safety in our 
mines. This is not a criticism of the 
able and conscientious men who have held 
this important office, but is a criticism 
of a system which makes it impossible 
for this office to function as efficiently 
as it should. 
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STATISTICS 


The following statistics have been 
made available to the writer by the 
courtesy of E. W. Smith, chief of the 
division of mines in Ohio, in whose of- 
fice they were compiled: 


Number of coal mines in operation, em- 


ploying more than 10 men............ 385 
Number of coal mines in operation, em- 

ploying less than 10 men............. 821 
Total number of coal mines operating in 

1,206 


Number of mines normally employing 
more than 10 men but idle during all 
44 


Number of mines abandoned during 1930. 112 
Number of new mines opened (mostly 
124 
Number of men employed in coal mines 
employing more than 10 men......... 26,179 
Number of men employed in coal mines 
employing less than 10 men.......... 3,597 
Total number of men employed in coal 
mining (December, 1930) ............ 29,776 


Other Mining Activities in Ohio 


Total number of clay mines operating. . 88 
Total number of men employed in clay 

Total number of gypsum mines operating. 3 


Total number of men employed in 


Total number of limestone mines........ 1 
Total number of men employed in lime- 


COAL in IOWA in 1930 


By George Heaps. Jr.* 


A, FAR as operating condi- 


tions are concerned, Iowa has been par- 
ticularly fortunate during 1930. The 
supply of labor has been plentiful, more 
men being available for work in the 
mines than for many years past. Car 
shortages, even minor ones, have been 
unknown. Labor disturbances have been 
practically non-existent. 

In the Appanoose County field in south- 
ern Iowa there has existed a rather un- 
settled labor situation, due to the fact 
that this district has passed from the 
control of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and those in charge of the 
new miners’ organization have been at- 
tempting from time to time to bring the 
miners of that field into their union. 
These attempts can hardly be said to 
have been successful, as there are only a 
couple of small local unions in the field, 
according to best reports. The labor 
situation apparently has not affected 
production, as coal from this field is 
being offered in Iowa’s markets in abun- 
dance, in most cases at prices that can 
hardly be met by coal from the fields 
north of Appanoose County, which are 
still organized and under the control of 
the United Mine Workers. 

When market conditions for the year 
are reviewed, the picture is far from 
satisfying. Iowa is crossed by a number 
of trunk lines over whose rails coal from 
almost every producing field in the coun- 
try may move into the state without 
passing through large terminals that 
might delay the movement of cars. Con- 
sequently Iowa is coveted territory for 
coal salesmen from East, South and 
West, not to mention the docks on the 
north. The price trend during the year 


* President, Iowa Coal Operators’ Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


on every size of coal has been down- 
ward, due not only to competition from 
outside coal fields and coal substitutes, 
but also competition among Iowa ship- 
pers themselves. The bright spot of 
the year from a marketing standpoint 
has been the organization of the Iowa 
Coal Institute by a group of outstanding 
business and professional men, none of 
whom are connected with the coal busi- 
ness, but all of whom are convinced 
that all of Iowa must unite in an at- 
tempt to revive the coal industry of the 
state. The story of Iowa coal is being 
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told from the platform, through the 
newspapers, and over the radio. A wide- 
spread interest in Iowa coal has re- 
sulted. The activities of this organiza- 
tion can not help but be a benefit to the 
Iowa mining industry. 

Any prediction for 1931 would be 
merely a guess. Iowa coal business is 
menaced, as is the industry from every 
other producing field in the country, by 
the oil and gas pipe lines. How far 
these developments will reach during 
1931 is unknown to the writer. We do 
know, however, that Iowa mining will be 
adversely affected by them in just the 
proportion that they are successful. It 
is rumored that a number of large coal 
consumers are planning on turning to 
natural gas. If these rumors are true, 
a large tonnage of industrial coal will 
have to find a market elsewhere or pro- 
duction will have to be curtailed to that 
amount. If the Appanoose County mines 
continue to produce substantial tonnages 
on a labor-cost basis that cannot be 
met by the unionized mines north of 
them, one of only three courses remain 
for the miners and operators of those 
mines. The mines must go out of busi- 
ness or a union wage scale must be 
negotiated that will permit them to com- 
pete with southern Iowa, not to speak of 
producing fields outside of Iowa that 
are working on a wage base comparable 
to southern Iowa, or the operators of 
the northern fields of Iowa must take 
matters into their own hands and make 
the attempt to produce coal on a basis 
that will permit it to compete with other 
coals now flooding their markets. 


The NEW RIVER District 


By 8. C. Higgins* 


we New River Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association is an association of 
coal operators in the counties of Fayette, 
Raleigh and Greenbrier in southern West 
Virginia, dating its coal history back 
to 1872, when those early pioneers of 
the mountains, under the most adverse 
conditions and with inadequate facilities, 
had the vision and foresight to open up 
one mine, which became the nucleus of 
the New River smokeless coal field, with 
a production today of approximately 
26,000,000 tons per annum. 
The general depression in business 
during the past year had its effect on 
the coal production of the New River 


* Secretary, New River Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. 


field through lessening of industrial ac- 
tivity, requiring less of the New River 
resultant coals. The depression plus the 
competitive situation created by the de- 
pression, and freight rates, all had their 
toll in a decreased production for the 
year 1930. However, prospects for 1931 
are considerably brighter due to the gen- 
eral tendency of stimulation of business 
industrially, plus an anticipated in- 
creased movement of high-class New 
River coals, which are highly satisfac- 
tory in automatic stokers. 

It is not optimistic to believe that coal 
will still retain its rank as being one 
of the chief necessaries of life providing 
those necessary essentials which can not 
be so successfully and economically ob- 
tained from other fuels. 
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Coal in Southern Appalachian 
Region in 1930 


By R. E. Howe* 


| ee the past 12 months the 
coal industry of our section has been 
somewhat like Micawber, of “David 
Copperfield” fame, “waiting for some- 
thing to turn up,” but the things that 
have turned up have not been to our 
liking. 

Natural gas and oil have been invad- 
ing the markets which we have con- 
sidered our very own, and hydroelectric 
has also been doing its part towards 
making bad matters worse for the coal 
operators. The trucks have also been 
doing a child’s part in this game of put- 
ting the coal operators, as well as the 
railroads, out of business. When trucks 
take business away from the railroads, 
the railroads lose the freight business 
and the coal operator loses the coal ton- 
nage required to move it. 

Have we become discouraged from 
these many handicaps? We have not, as 
evidenced by the fact that the produc- 
tion of this field is less than 5 percent 
below the previous year. 

Enough of the past, but what of the 
future? The tariff on oil was beaten in 
the last Congress by only one vote. We 
believe that at least one man in the Sen- 
ate will awake to the fact that in failing 
to put a tariff on crude oil, he is giving 
employment to the peons of Venezuela 
rather than to our native sons who work 
in the coal mines of the Appalachian 
fields. 

NATURAL GAS 


This is a dual problem which the coal 
industry and the railroads will have to 
work out. Every time natural gas dis- 
places coal, the railroads lose as much, 
if not more, than the coal operator. If 
permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do so, we believe the rail- 
roads would meet the competition with 
the only weapon which they possess, 
that is, reduced freight rates. The oper- 
ator has already endeavored to meet it 
by selling his coal, to say the least, with- 
out profit. 

While the tariff and rate matters are 
being discussed by those most affected, 
there is another means of combating oil 
and gas, and during the coming year we 
look for rapid strides along this line. We 


* Secretary, Southern Appalachian Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, Knoxville, Tenn. 


refer to automatic stokers for hotels, 
apartments and residences. These stokers 
furnish uniform, automatic heat at a 
very small percentage of the cost of oil 
and gas. 

Hydro has displaced some coal, but we 
believe that it has reached its apex, and 
that from now on it will not increase in 
the same ratio as coal-burning electrical 
plants, for the reason that efficiency in 
coal-burning plants has increased so ma- 
terially that in most instances electricity 
can be produced cheaper with coal than 
with water power. 

Notwithstanding this fact, we are 
faced with an effort by Congress to put 
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the Government in the hydro electric 
business right here at our door. We are 
not opposing the building of Cove Creek * 
Dam, but we do think that when it is 
built, it should be operated by private 
capital that would have use for the 
water power, such as the electro chemi- 
cal industry. There is a tremendous 
amount of power at Muscle Shoals for 
which there are no consumers. It would 
seem worse than useless to add more 
power development in east Tennessee 
without having some idea as to what use 
it will be put. 

The State of Tennessee is the only 
state in this section of the country, and 
possibly in the United States, which 
mines coal and sells it in competition 
with coal mined by free labor, and, 
almost without exception, at a cost below 
what free labor costs the operator. 

Last, but not least, in our optimistic 
view of the future, is that a substantial 
majority of the operators are realizing 
the economic suicide in the policy cf 
running their mines full time, regardless 
of the demand for coal. They now ap- 
preciate the fact that in times of slack 
demand, they lose less money running 
part time than they do running full time. 


The Pittsburgh District 


By K. F. Treschow* 


‘iw bituminous coal industry 
of the Pittsburgh district, during the 
year 1930, has faced a very critical pe- 
riod, due largely to existing freight rates 
and to the fact that Pennsylvania miners 
are being paid higher wages than those 
in any other fields in the country. These 
two items make it very difficult for our 
operators to compete with other fields. 
The result of this condition is shown by 
the fact that there has been an enor- 
mous reduction in the production of coal 
in the State of Pennsylvania over a pe- 
riod of years, while other states have 
had an increase. Of course, during the 
past year our industries have not been 
operating normally and oil and gas have 
made some inroads in the coal market. 
Nevertheless, this some condition exists 
throughout the country, and the other 
fields have not been affected to any such 
extent as has the Pittsburgh district. 
Despite these handicaps, Pittsburgh op- 
erators have continued to modernize 
their mines, and by efficient manage- 


* Secretary, Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 


ment have offset, to some extent, the 
difficulty of their position. 

The decrease from 42,000,000 tons 
from 452 mines in 1923 in this district 
to 33,000,000 tons from 225 mines in 
1929 gives an indication of the declin- 
ing market the Pittsburgh coal pro- 
ducers have to face. In former years 
the Pittsburgh district marketed coal 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Omaha 
and from Canada to the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico. However, the 
producers are now largely restricted to 
a small triangular territory bounded 
roughly by Pittsburgh on the south and 
Rochester, N. Y., on the north. 

Inasmuch as the coal industry is a 
basic industry, and one which affects the 
community to a large extent, it is up to 
the citizens to take an active interest 
and satisfy themselves that conditions 
are as stated above and then to assist 
our operators, in every way possible, to 
overcome their present handicap. If 
this is done, it is certain that the future 
of the coal industry will be much 
brighter than in the past. 
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NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 
Coal District 


By C. J. Neekamp* 


N orraeast Kentucky coal 
district enters 1931 with outlook favor- 
able to increase production, compared 
with 1930. A general view of optimism 
prevails over the entire district radiating 
from Ashland, Ky., the gateway to the 
district, to Elkhorn City, its terminal. 

Completion of Ohio River canalization, 
providing year-round navigation, gives 
added impetus to industrial activities in 
Ashland, Ky., and the Big Sandy Valley 
coal area. 

The northeast Kentucky coal district, 
referred to locally as the Big Sandy Val- 
ley of eastern Kentucky, known from a 
traffic viewpoint as the Kentucky Divi- 
sion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, embodies the counties of Pike, 
Letcher, Floyd, Martin, Johnson, Knott, 
McGoffin, Lawrence, Boyd, Elliott, Rowan, 
Carter, Morgan and Greenup. 

The territory, geographically, is all 
included in what is known as the north- 
east section of the State of Kentucky. 
Ashland, Ky., one of the most progressive 
cities in the State, with a metropolitan 
population of 37,500, located at practi- 
cally its most northeastern point, is the 
gateway and outlet to all the business 
activity of the region outlined herein. 

Ashland, the gateway to this great 
storage basin of raw material resources, 
best indicates the progress of the past 
10-year period by its occupancy of a 
position in the classification of cities in- 
creasing their population 100 percent or 
over during the period 1920 to 1930, this 
record taken from official census figures. 

Ashland, Ky., is the home of the gen- 
eral offices of the Kentucky Division, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and is one 
of the most important centralization and 
terminal points on the entire system 
operated by the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company. 

It has the distinction of being the 
largest individual revenue - producing 
point on the entire Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway system. It is also in the very 
heart of the Central Ohio Valley indus- 
trial region of the Ohio River Valley, 
and has been recommended by numerous 
industrial engineers and business econo- 
mists as the most strategical location in 
the United States for manufacturing- 
plant installation and industrial activity. 


* Secretary, Northeast Kentucky Coal Operators 
Association. 


It is located within close proximity to the 
center of population of the United States 
and has unexcelled transportation facili- 
ties available. : 

The northeast Kentucky district has 
several thriving and progressive com- 
munities within its borders, chief of 
which are Louisa, Lawrence County; 
Paintsville, Johnson County; Pikeville, 
Pike County. These smaller cities have 
grown and advanced with the develop- 
ment of the territory and, collectively, 
with the district as a whole, are now 
recognized as one of the most progres- 
sive sections of the State. The life and 
progress of these communities is prac- 
tically dependent upon progressive ad- 
vancement of this basic industry. Its 
status is reflected in all the activities of 
the entire area. 

Efficient transportation is recognized 
as the outstanding factor in the develop- 
ment and growth of any given area. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
have supplied an unexcelled rail trans- 
portation service. Highway transporta- 
tion through the entire region has been 
completed during the year 1930 with the 
opening of U. S. 23, the Mayo Trail, 
which makes possible the movement of 
motor transportation from the Great 
Lakes on the north to the sunny south- 
land, reducing the mileage approximately 
150 miles. 

In addition, during the course of the 
year 1930 a movement was inaugurated 
for the completion of the canalization of 
the Big Sandy River. This will provide 
navigable waterway transportation to the 
greater portion of the region and will 
make possible further development in the 
advancement of capitalization upon the 
raw-material resources of the area. 

Production of coal in the district for 
the year 1930 shows approximately 
9,250,000 tons, compared with production 
of 1929, 10,672,525 tons, shows a loss of 
14 percent. This is the second year the 
district has shown a noticeable loss since 
the opening of this storehouse of fuel 
energy, the other year being 1921, as 
shown by the historical data of produc- 
tion in the following paragraph. 

The following report, showing the 
total production of mines in the north- 
east Kentucky district each year, and 
number of mines operating, years 1906 
to 1930, inclusive, will give you a com- 
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prehensive idea of the consistent growth 
of the Big Sandy coal field: 


Year No. of mines Tons produced 


No record 124,570 
es No record 255,000 
nn No record 343,824 
1909 


5,684,935 
*3,997,104 
6,133,077 
7,464,185 
8,526,431 
10,822,260 
11,101,065 
11,474,660 
10,260,985 
10,672,525 
79,250,000 


* Subnormal year. 
+1930 depression. 


This growth is due to the progressive 
production ideals of those actively en- 
gaged in the industry in this region, and 
it is most interesting to note that the 
question of quality coal is not a new 
theory in the northeast Kentucky dis- 
trict but had its original inception with 
the earliest pioneers of the industry. 

These early pioneers and their succes- 
sors, those at present engaged in the 
further development and production of 
coal on the eastern Kentucky watershed 
of the historic Sandy Valley, are the ones 
to whom great credit is due for blazing 
the trails through this portion of the 
beautiful mountain fastness of the great 
Southern Appalachian coal area. 

When one gives due consideration to 
the fact that only one-third of the coal 
reserve of this area, the northeast Ken- 
tucky coal district, is developed and avail- 
able to transportation, and the remaining 
two-thirds is undeveloped, virgin terri- 
tory, it is clearly evident that additional 
construction of transportation facilities 
is necessary for the production and 
movement of additional tonnage. 

The reserve coal available in this ter- 
ritory is sufficiently adequate to guaran- 
tee an unlimited supply to meet all fuel 
requirements for generations to come 
without any danger whatsoever of com- 
plete depletion. 

The great diversity in composition of 
the coals, from a high-grade splint coal 
to an exceedingly splendid by-product 
coal, all in the bituminous class, permits 
a greatly diversified use of the coals 
which are specially adaptable to each 
classification, and almost in all cases set 
the present standard. 


MILLERS CREEK BLOCK COAL 


The extreme hardness of the splendid 
coals known as Millers Creek block in 
this particular locality permits ready 
preparation into block sizes, many too 
large for any man’s single strength, with 


BOER. 33 1.289.876 
42 2,004.487 
51 3,316,185 
76 4,995,764 
145 
162 
177 
180 
180 
178 
130 
130 
67 
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the resultant egg and nut sizes and a 
very small percentage of slack. The 
block coal from the district attained a 
very quick popularity, and in many cases 
has displaced the use of anthracite in 
the markets of the Middle West. Its 
distinctive features are its hardness, 
specially desirable in transportation and 
storage; its quick ignition; slow consump- 
tion; and its extremely small percentage 
of noncombustible material. It is espe- 
cially adaptable to domestic use in either 
wood stoves, open grates, and all kinds 
of coal stoves; and its free-burning na- 
ture makes it almost fool-proof, since it 
requires but little draft from below or 
through the firebed. The egg and nut 
sizes are very popular in city use in 
domestic furnaces and cooking ranges, 
since a quick heat is easily secured for 
either cooking or heating. The smaller 
sizes are very much in demand for boiler 
use, both stationary and _ locomotive, 
where free-burning coals are required. 


ELKHORN By-PropuctT AND GAS COAL 


With the extension of the Kentucky 
Division from White House to Elkhorn 
City, the upper end of the Big Sandy field 
was immediately exploited and most of 
the increased shipments from the district 
as a whole during the past eight years 
came from the new development in the 
Elkhorn coals, and several branch lines 
were necessary to serve this steadily de- 
veloped area. Adaptable, as experience 
has demonstrated, to so many and varied 
uses, the Elkhorn coal is now recognized 
as the greatest all-purpose coal. As 
proof of this claim we are showing a 
few of the particular uses to which this 
coal has become very popular, viz: Do- 
mestic, stationary, and locomotive use, 
illuminating and producer gas, malleable 
iron melting, by-product coking, kiln 
burning, cement clinkering, annealing, 
ete. 

For gas purposes the Elkhorn coals 
are rich in carbon and hydrogen, aggre- 
gating 86 percent, with little tendency to 
clinker and carry a very high caloric 
value, making it very desirable for this 
particular use, so that at present a large 
number of gas plants are specializing on 
this coal and are producing results that 
had never been expected from it. Able 
to stand higher heats than any other 
gas coal on the market and at the same 
time maintain good operating conditions 
in the plant, this coal conforms to the 
chief requisite in the manufacture of coal 
gas, and tests have shown that this coal 
will yield the largest amount of gas with 
the greatest B. t. u. in the gas than any 
other gas coal. 

Elkhorn coal is very rich in the yield 
of by-products, the resultant coke low 
in sulphur and phosphorous content has 
enabled the profitable and economical use 
of the same for the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Its value for malleable iron 


smelting is one of its outstanding fea- 
tures. Elkhorn coal contains from 95 
to 96 percent combustible matter, exceed- 
ingly low in ash and sulphur, has little 
tendency to smoke, soot and clinker, re- 
sponds quickly to change in draft, which 
has made it rapidly forge to the front as 
one of the most desirable of bituminous 
coals. 

In addition to the vast coal resources 
of this region, men of vision and courage 
have developed a most prolific natural 
gas and oil development. The natural 
gas is of extremely high heat unit effi- 
ciency. The oil is equal to the highest 
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grade paraffin base oils found anywhere 
within the confines of the world; so with 
this great development which is produc- 
ing these products in large volume, com- 
bined with a vast reserve proven area for 
expansion, provides a veritable store- 
house of highest rated quality and low 
cost ratio of fuel energy for the use of 
the rapidly expanding Ashland industrial 
district, which has made possible Ash- 
land, Ky., northeastern Kentucky’s recog- 
nized fastest growing progressive city, 
showing most marvelous industrial 
strides during the past 10 years. 


The Kanawha Field 


By D. C. Kennedy* 


Ir IS to be expected that 
Kanawha District should share in the 
lessened production that is general when 
compared with previous years. 

All of the tonnage decrease in this 
district, however, can not be charged to 
the general business depression that has 
been so pronounced throughout 1930. 
Our tonnage loss from the 1930 record 
on December 1 has mounted to over two 
and one-half million tons. No small por- 
tion of this loss is represented by the de- 
crease of tonnage to the Lakes. 

This decline in lake tonnage was to a 
major extent brought about by the diffi- 
culty of trying to meet a 35-cent freight 
differential on lake coal while operating 
upon a basis that is equal in other re- 
spects to conditions maintained by com- 
petitors. 

Despite the depressed condition of the 
markets, a fair amount of optimism is 
to be found throughout the district, 
though there be no definite sign post to 
point upward. A number of operators 
are going forward with construction 
work with confidence that an improved 
general condition will not be long de- 
ferred. 

A number of mines closed during the 
year because of the unusual economic 
conditions that the industry has faced. 
A very few of these will, in all prob- 
ability, remained closed a long time, but 
others were reorganized, refinanced, and 
have resumed operation or will shortly 
do so. 

Unemployment has touched our com- 
munities to some extent, but perhaps 
not so severely as elsewhere, and the 
operators of the district are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to prevent dis- 
astrous shutdowns and the consequent 
removal of a large number of wage 


* Executive Secretary, The Kanawha Coal Op- 
erators’ Association. 


earners from pay rolls. Part-time op- 
eration has prevailed to lessen the pos- 
sible unemployment situation, although 
it represented a positive economic loss 
to the producer. 

The operators must give more atten- 
tion to their selling agencies who try 
to meet the low prices made by com- 
petitive conditions based upon a de- 
creased labor cost, which is always re- 
flected in low selling prices. There are 
several ways by which the operators can 
help themselves legally through their 
trade bureaus, but the great problem is 
getting all of them to cooperate. 

It is difficult to paint a glowing, at- 
tractive picture for our district for 
1931, much as we may wish to do so, but 
some business alchemy of the future may 
brighten the dull background and bring 
to light possibilities that are not now 
visible. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF DIFFERENT- 
SIZED ROCK DUSTS IN PRE- 
VENTING EXPLOSIONS 


Tests in the experimental mine of the 
United States Bureau of Mines have 
shown that fine rock dust is slightly 
more effective in extinguishing incipient 
coal-dust explosions than coarse dust, 
but the difference is so small that it has 
no practical significance. Any rock dust 
that meets and is maintained under the 
standard specifications will be satisfac- 
tory in so far as coal dust explosion 
quenching power is concerned. The size 
best suited for different methods of dis- 
tribution must be determined by the 
management of the particular mine. 

Further details are given in Report 
of Investigations 3034, by G. S. Rice, H. 
P. Greenwald, and H. C. Howarth, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines. 
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TRI-STATE 


various types of 
DISTRICT ype 


investigation. 
These meetings 
have been very 
popular and stimulating, and unquestion- 
ably are speeding the adoption of im- 
provements in milling practices. Meet- 
ings are held at the offices of the Tri- 
State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers 
Association, which prepares for distri- 
bution mimeographed copies of all the 
proceedings of general interest. The 
United States Bureau of Mines experi- 
ment station at Rolla, Mo., has had a 
capable metallurgical engineer in the 
field for the past three months, and he is 
assisting materially in the attack on 
milling problems. 

As usual, the Tri-State Zinc and Lead 
Ore Producers Association is actively 
engaged on many other matters of im- 
portance to the district. It has greatly 
increased the accuracy of its statistics 
on production and has expanded its cost 
statistical service during the past year 
to include monthly statements of aver- 
age costs of tailing retreatment opera- 
tions. These are proving of much inter- 
est and value to operators. 

The work of accident prevention spon- 
sored by the association is showing con- 
tinued improvement. There has been 
material decrease in total accidents, per- 
centage of lost-time accidents, and of 
actual time lost. Fatalities show a de- 
crease of 65 percent from the number 
in 1929, which is remarkable considering 
the fact that the number of men employed 
in 1930 has been less than 30 percent 
below that of 1929. 

Health and welfare work of the asso- 
ciation is carried on by one full-time man 
and two trained nurses and is a very 
valuable free service to the people of the 
mining community. In addition to the 
nurse services to mothers and to other 
cases of miscellaneous illnesses, the ad- 
ministration of vaccines and serums to 
many hundreds of persons, especially 
children, for prevention of contagious 
diseases is a vital factor in maintaining 
the generally healthy condition of the 
residents. Unemployment and extremely 
severe weather in December, 1929, and 
in January and February, 1930, made 
necessary extensive relief work, which 
was widely supported and was adminis- 
tered mainly by this organization. The 
present winter has been less severe to 
date, and the work of relief somewhat 
less urgent than last year, and is quite 
well in hand by this and other local 
organizations. 

The free cooperative clinic maintained 
at Picher by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and the mine operators for the 
physical examination of miners and their 
families and for the treatment of some 
diseases, continues to perform a most 
valuable service in health improvement. 


(From page 14) 


Over 21,000 people were handled through 
the clinic during 1930. 

The outlook for the Tri-State field for 
the year 1931 is no more certain than 
that of the country generally. In fact, 
an increase in its output and profits de- 
pends entirely upon a material improve- 
ment in business conditions which will 
start the movement of zinc in the mar- 
ket. While stocks of concentrates in the 
field are not alarming, there must be a 
great reduction in stocks of slab zinc 
in the country before the mine product 
can be absorbed to even the extent nor- 
mal in the past few years. Consequently 
it is difficult to see any material increase 
likely to be reflected in the mine output 
for 1931, although prices should advance. 

The Tri-State district is far from a 
“has been” in the mining industry. It 
confidently expects to maintain an im- 
portant position in the industry for many 
years to come, and with the general im- 
provement in business which is certain to 
appear eventually, its present self-im- 
provement should be then reflected in 
substantially greater returns. 

The number of operating companies is 
tending to decrease through absorption 
by purchase, and this movement should 
place the district on an increasingly more 
efficient and economical operating basis. 


CONCENTRATION TESTS ON MAN- 
GANIFEROUS IRON ORES OF 
CUYUNA DISTRICT, MINN. 


Preliminary concentration tests on the 
black manganiferous iron ores of the 
Cuyuna District of Minnesota, conducted 
at the Mississippi Valley Experiment 
Station of the United States Bureau of 
Mines at Rolla, Mo., indicate that some 
of these ores may be beneficiated by ore 
dressing methods and that concentrates 
of commercial grade may be produced 
from what is now waste. The large 
tonnages of these ores available makes 
the matter one of considerable economic 
importance. 

The association of manganese and 
iron is such that there is little possi- 
bility of producing concentrates suf- 
ficiently high in manganese and low in 
iron to be used in the manufacture of 
ferromanganese. The silica content of 
some of the ores can, however, be re- 
duced to within commercial limits. On 
the cleaner ores this reduction can be 
accomplished by crushing to 8 or 10 
mesh, classifying, tabling, and concen- 
trating the resulting fines by flotation. 

Experimental work is being continued 
in an effort to find flotation reagents 
that will be capable of giving cleaner- 
cut separations than those so far used. 
Further details are given in Report of 
Investigations 3045, by F. D. DeVaney 
and J. B. Clemmer, copies of which may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Mines. 
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TESTING THE RELATIVE STRENGTH 
OF IRON ORES. 


A method for testing the relative 
strength of iron ores has been developed 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
in cooperation with the Mines Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota. 
Previous investigations have shown that 
the physical condition of the material in 
the stock column of a blast furnace af- 
fects the mechanical operation as well 
as the efficiency of the furnace. 


Two lots of about 150 pounds each 
were prepared from each ore after it 
had been screen sized. One lot was 
rolled in a small batch-type rotary kiln 
for 1% hours. The ore was removed 
and screened. Changes in the screen 
analyses were considered to have been 
due to mechanical work at room tem- 
perature. The other lot was rolled in 
the same kiln for 1% hours during 
which time the temperature was _ in- 
creased from room temperature to 
1,400 degrees F. The ore was removed 
and screened. Changes in the screen an- 
alyses were considered to have been due 
to mechanica] work and temperature. 


Tests on 34 ores indicated that the 
screen analysis of the ore was not a 
true measure of its mechanical strength. 
The average decrease in average par- 
ticle size was 18 percent due to cold 
work and 38.1 percent due to hot work. 


EFFECT OF WASHING OF COAL ON 
ITS CARBONIZING PROPERTIES 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
has been conducting research on the 
beneficiation of coal by various washing 
methods for a number of years so that 
a great deal of information has been 
collected as to the best and most eco- 
nomical methods for treatment of Ameri- 
can coals. In a general way it is known 
that for practically any use to which a 
coal is put, it is improved by washing, 
but the extent to which it is improved 
for many specific purposes is not defi- 
nitely known. For example, it is known 
that the presence of excessive mineral 
matter in coal intended for coke and gas 
making is detrimental, but the specific 
effect on the yield and quality of car- 
bonization products has not been care- 
fully determined. To obtain some defi- 
nite information on this point a test is 
now in progress at the Bureau of Mines 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station, in co- 
operation with the Southern Experiment 
Station, Tuscaloosa, Ala., whereby the 
carbonizing properties of washed and un- 
washed coal from the same point in the 
coal bed will be compared. The coal will 
be tested under both law and high-tem- 
perature carbonizing conditions and the 
yield and quality of all products of car- 
bonization will be studied. 
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Coal in ALABAMA in 1930 


By James L. Davidson* 


oo first hundred years of coal 
mining in Alabama has just ended and 
the Commercial Coal and Coke producers 
of the Birmingham district are memo- 
rializing this Centenary by recording the 
facts about the industry in newspaper 
advertisements. 


In addition to this it should be remem- 
bered that since the first raftload of coal 
floated down the Warrior River to mar- 
ket at Mobile, Alabama coal and coke 
has been the prime factor and principal 
instrumentality in the phenomenal indus- 
trial development of the State. 

(The eight coal-bearing counties 
of the State now provide 81 percent 
in value of the tax assessments on 
all property in the State, and the 
coal producing concerns in these 
counties pay over one-tenth of the 
entire ad valorem taxes paid by all 
classes of property owners in Ala- 
bama including public utilities and 
railroads. In addition to the above 
they pay into the State treasury for 
educational and general govern- 
mental use, large amounts in fran- 
chise, corporation permit and ton- 
nage taxes). 

Coal being basic and and essential (at 
the same time less costly than other 
forms of fuel) has contributed more than 
any other agency toward the material 
advancement within this and other states 
bordering on the Gulf, as well as in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. 

The payrolls that coal mining and its 
allied industries have produced and 
turned loose semi-monthly in Alabama 
are in the aggregate prodigious. But 
these payrolls are being diminished by 
competition from other coal fields, by the 
inroads of Mexican and Venezuelan oil 
(which comes into the United States free 
of duty) and by the invasion of natural 
gas in the markets for fuel heretofore 
more fully enjoyed by Alabama coal and 
coke, 

This competition and general business 
depression caused a falling off in demand 


* Secretary, Alabama Mining Institute. 

+Many of the Feeco Unit Coal pulverizers, 
designed and manufactured by the Fuel Efficiency 
Engineering Company in Birmingham, having 
been installed during the past two years, at plants 
located in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Colorado, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the Soldiers’ (U. S.) Hospital 
at Augusta, Ga. All of these are performing sat- 
isfactorily and are producing steam for power. 
processing and general heating at much less cost 
than purchased power, or steam produced by oil 
or gas, 


for Alabama coal during the year of 
several million tons as compared to the 
production in previous years when busi- 
ness conditions were normal. Therefore, 
since last spring many of the mines 
have been unable to run more than two 
or three days per week and a number 
of them were forced to shut down en- 
tirely. However, by allocation of the 
work, making advances to the needy 
through the company stores, and remit- 
ting house rents, there has been no 
want for good housing, sufficient food 
and proper clothing among the coal 
mine employes of Alabama. 

Even though slack running time at 
the Alabama Coal Mines during the past 
year has considerably increased the cost 
per ton of mining, preparing and clean- 
ing the coal, large amounts have been 
spent by the operators and greater ef- 
fort exerted than ever before to make 
the mines safe, to prevent injury to their 
employes, and in training them in first 
aid. 

(Over half of the coal mine em- 
ployes of the state having now received 
first aid training and at many places 
the training included not only all em- 
ployes but also many women and young 
people.) 

Much progress has been made in ex- 
tending the use of rock dust in the coal 
mines of this state and now Alabama 
ranks high among the coal producing 
states in the number of mines using rock 
dust as a preventive against coal dust 
explosions. We are glad to note that 
during the past four years no coal dust 
explosions resulting in loss of life have 
occurred in Alabama. 

The use of permissible explosives and 
rock dust stemming, electric shot firing, 
has increased and 10,000 underground 
coal mine employes of the state are 
now equipped with closed lights. 

Adequate and proper ventilation has 
been maintained in the coal mines of the 
state to the extent that there was only 
one explosion of gas (small in volume 
and area) resulting in loss of life, dur- 
ing the past year. Even with this, there 
were seven less fatal accidents in the 
coal mines of Alabama for this year up 
to December 19th, than for the same pe- 
riod in 1919, and the reduction in fatali- 
ties from falls of roof and coal were 
about 50 percent under those in 1927. 

As an evidence of what has been done 
to reduce accidents in and about the coal 
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mines of the state, mention is made 
that the Newcastle Coal Company was 
awarded the Holmes Safety Certificate 
of Honor for mining over three million 
tons of coal with only one fatal accident 
and very few lost-time accidents. And 
that the DeBardeleben Coal Corporation’s 
Hull (No. 33) mine won first place, 
Corona No. 16 mine won second place 
and Corona No. 12 mine won third place 
in the National Safety Competition, con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, during the year 1929, among the 
bituminous coal mines of the Nation, for 
the smallest amount of time lost from 
accidents in proportion to the total 
amount of time worked by all employes 
in and about the mines. Also upon the 
record of its Hull Mine, in mining 144,- 
885 tons of coal with only three lost- 
time accidents (totalling only 21 days 
lost time during 1929) the DeBardeleben 
Coal Corporation was awarded the Sen- 
tinel of Safety Trophy given by The Ex- 
plosive Engineer Magazine to the win- 
ner in the National Safety Competition 
above mentioned. 

The production of a fuel of a superior 
quality, clean and suitably prepared to 
meet the requirements of their patrons 
that has characterized the performance 
of the coal producers of Alabama for 
many years past has continued. 

But in order to reduce the high cost. 
of production, and hold patronage, sev- 
eral operators have installed mechanical 
loading machinery in their mines. One 
large new mine has been opened up and 
equipped. The plants and equipment at 
others have been remodeled and more 
efficient mining methods adopted. 

The reconditioning, equipping and put- 
ting in service by the DeBardeleben Coal 
Corporation of the coal cargo-carrying 
steamship “H. F. DeBardeleben” was the 
preeminent enterprise projected during 
the year for extending the market for 
Alabama coal and for reclaiming for the 
coal mines patronage at the Gulf ports 
and in Cuba. The success of this venture 
appears already proven. 

Other factors favoring the retention 
and recovery of the markets for coal are 
the dependability, economy and conven- 
ience effected by the use of pulverizers} 
and stokers in burning solid fuel. Fur- 
thermore, many consumers of fuel, both 
large and small, having found oil or gas 
much more expensive than coal or coke 
(even when hand fired) have resumed the 
use of coal and coke; and others have 
indicated their intention of doing so 
within the near future. 

So being mindful of the above and 
feeling that the resumption of indus- 
trial activities is fast approaching, the 
coal operators of Alabama look forward 
to better times during the coming year. 
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S. LIVINGSTON MATHER 
Elected President of The 
American Mining Congress. 
Mr. Mather is Vice President 
of The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 

Company 


BLANK & STOLLER 


N... of the atmosphere or 


interest of its usual convention was lack- 
ing in the series of group conferences 
held in its stead by the American Min- 
ing Congress at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington from December 4 to 6. Rep- 
resentative delegations from various 
groups in the mining industry attended 
and took an active part in a series of 
group conferences on mechanization, 
taxation and standardization. The only 
outside speakers this year were Repre- 
sentative Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon, 
who reviewed the work of the Joint Con- 
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D. D. MOFFATT, 
Newly elected Director of 
The American Mining Con- 
gress. Mr. Moffatt is Vice 
President and General Man- 
ager of the Utah Copper 

Company 


Newly elected Director of 


Mining Congress holds successful 


GROUP 


ERSKINE RAMSEY, 


CONFERENCES 


The American Mining Con- 
gress. Mr. Ramsey is Presi- 
dent of the Alabama By- 
Products Company, and also 
Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Southern 


Division of The American 


gressional Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, of which he is chairman, 
and John T. Keenan, of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, who discussed deprecia- 
tion rates. 

Luncheon or dinner meetings were 
held by the Board of Directors of the 
American Mining Congress, the Boards 
of Governors of the Manufacturers and 
Southern Divisions, and the National 
Committee on Mechanized Mining. 

The annual members’ meeting and the 
Board of Directors elected the following 
officers and directors for the American 
Mining Congress: 


Mining Congress 


President—S, Livingston Mather, The 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

First Vice President—A. E. Bendelari, 
Eagle Picher Lead Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Second Vice President—J. B. War- 
riner, Lehigh Navigation Coal Company, 
Lansford, Pa. 

Third Vice President—J. T. Skelly, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Secretary—J. F. Callbreath, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Executive Committee—Mr. Mather; 


L. S. Cates, Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
New York; R. E. Tally, United Verde 
Copper Company, New York. 

Directors—For three years, Mr. War- 
riner; Erskine Ramsay, Alabama By- 
Products Company, Birmingham; Mr. 
Bendelari; D. D. Moffatt, Utah Copper 
Company, Salt Lake City. For two 
years, J. B. Putnam, of Pickands, Mather 
& Company, Cleveland. 

The directors were nominated by the 
following committee: A. G. Mackenzie, 
of Salt Lake City, secretary of the Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress; E. W. Parker, of Philadelphia, 
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director, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion; and V. P. Geffine, of The Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, of Cleveland. 

In his annual report Robert E. Tally, 
of New York, president during the past 
two years, said the American Mining 
Congress had had remarkable success 
under the direction of its executive sec- 
retary, J. F. Callbreath. ‘The work it 
is doing is important and can not be cur- 
tailed,” said Mr. Tally. ‘There is neces- 
sity for stabilization of adjustment oi 
supply to demand in the mining indus- 
try and collective curtailment. An ob- 
stacle in the way of such curtailment is 
in the anti-trust laws. There is a move- 
ment on foot to have these laws modified 


A. E. BENDELARI, 
First Vice President 


JAMES T. SKELLY, 
Third Vice President 


and to place a different interpretation 
on their application. President Hoover, 
in his message to Congress, paved the 
way for Congress to take up the matter. 
The American Mining Congress has been 
working on the matter through a stabili- 
zation committee, which held several 
meetings in New York, representing the 
iron, zinc, lead, copper and coal indus- 
tries. The American Mining Congress 
is unable to do anything on this matter 


JESSE B. WARRINER, 
Second Vice President 


W. J. JENKINS 


DIRECTORS, THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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DIRECTORS, THE AMERI 


CLINTON H. CRANE 


STANLY A. EASTON 


B. PUTNAM, 
Of Pickands, Mather & Com- 
pany, was also elected Direc- 
tor of The American Mining 
Congress. No photograph 
available 
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ROBERT E. TALLY, 
Retiring President 


C. J. RAMSBURG 


unless instructed by the industries. Now 
is the time to have something done. The 
matter is to be presented to these re- 
spective industries, who are to report to 
the American Mining Congress for ac- 
tion they may desire.” 

The mine tax conference adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the judgment of 
this meeting, representing a large ma- 
jority of the mining industry, that pres- 


THE MINING 
CAN MINING CONGRESS 


LOUIS S. CATES 


ent United States revenue laws govern- 
ing depletion of mines should not be dis- 
turbed, except that some amendment to 
the provisions relative to discovery 
should be made so as to avoid as far as 
possible discrimination regarding which 
complaints are now made, and that a 
committee be appointed by the chairman 
to prepare and take such action as they 
deem advisable to further such amend- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That if provision for per- 
centage depletion is adopted it should 
be at a rate of not less than 33 1/3 per- 
cent of net income before depletion, and 
should in no event be less than depletion 
under existing law. 

“The committee is empowered to rep- 
resent the American Mining Congress 
before the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation and 
take such further action as may be found 
fit to carry out the intent of the above 
resolution.” 

The committee appointed consisted of 
Paul Armitage, of New York, chairman 
of the National Tax Committee of the 
American Mining Congress; A. P. Ram- 
stedt, of the Hercules Mining Company, 
of Wallace, Idaho; R. C. Allen, of Ogle- 
bay, Norton and Company, of Cleveland; 
A. G. Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Salt Lake City; A. Scott Thomp- 
son, of Miami, Okla.; J. D. Zook, of Chi- 
cago, president and commissioner of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Labor Associa- 
tion; and H. B. Fernald, of Loomis, Suf- 
fern and Fernald, of New York. 


TAX CONFERENCE 


A large number of tax experts in 
the mining industry, including members 
of the General Tax Committee of the 
American Mining Congress, and others 
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attending the conference, were present 
at the tax conference presided over by 
Paul Armitage, of New York, chairman 
of the General Tax Committee. The con- 
ference considered the depletion question, 
discussing the arbitrary fixing of regional 
rates, the meaning of “equitable appor- 
tionment” of depletion deduction between 
lessor and lessee; a periodical revalua- 
tion for depletion purposes and recom- 
mendations to be made on depletion at 
a hearing to be held on the subject by 
the joint committee. 

“Taxation is the taking from the tax- 
payers of the smallest amount that will 
suffice to carry on the Government for 
the public good, based on equitable dis- 
tribution, certainly in incidence and 
ability to pay,” said Representative 
Hawley. 

“TI do not subscribe to the theory that 
taxation is ‘the art of getting the most 
feathers from the goose with the least 
squawking,’” said Mr. Hawley. 

In discussing the activities of the joint 
committee. Mr. Hawley said a prelimi- 
nary report of its staff indicates that the 
equity of the present mine depletion sys- 
tem is doubtful, and that the committee 
will study methods which give some 
promise of securing a better distribu- 
tion of depletion with greater simplicity. 

The purpose of depreciation studies 
being conducted by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau was outlined by Mr. Keenan, 
valuation engineer of the bureau. “The 
sole desire of the bureau in conducting 
the depreciation study was to be help- 
ful, to lessen the taxpaper’s burden,” he 
said. Mr. Keenan stated that, when the 
bureau initiated the study of deprecia- 
tion, it was desired to obtain all the data 
relative to that subject that the indus- 
tries of the country might submit, that 
they might be given an opportunity to 
present fully and clearly their views and 
their recommendations on depreciation 
rates, the effect of obsolescence, the 
method of charging replacement costs 
and other accounting practices, so that 
the bureau and taxpayers might be better 
informed concerning depreciation ac- 
counting to the end that the cost of 
plant and equipment used in doing each 
year’s business might be determined with 
a fair degree of accuracy. “In a great 
number of cases more attention to depre- 
ciation accounting is desirable and from 
the standpoint of sound finance is neces- 
sary,” he said. 


DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


“The revenue agent who works in your 
office today, auditing your return for the 
current year, and checking the computa- 
tion of your deduction on account of 
depreciation on mining machinery and 
other equipment, may tomorrow be work- 
ing on the return of a shoe manufac- 
turer. In the course of his work he is 
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called upon to consider the depreciation 
deductions of every conceivable kind of 
industrial plants, and unless he is fa- 
miliar with the particular industry and 
the factors that enter into a determina- 
tion of allowable depreciation for that 
industry, it is possible that erroneous 
conclusions may be drawn. 

“The bureau believes that its em- 
ployes should be as fully informed as 
possible. Where they are determining 
depreciation deductions in an industry 
with which they are not fully familiar, 
they should have a guide in addition to 
the experience in a limited number of 
cases which have come under their ob- 
servation. In addition, there are a great 
number of taxpayers who desire informa- 
tion as to the probable useful lives of 
their assets for reasons wholly unre- 
lated to the field of taxation. The de- 
preciation studies which have been made 
will in some measure supply these needs. 
A preliminary report on these studies 
will be made shortly. The rates of de- 
preciation, based on the probable useful 
lives set forth, will not be prescribed in 
any case, and employes of the bureau, 
as well as taxpayers, will be cautioned 
against using them arbitrarily. Any 
use that they may have will be solely 
as a guide or starting point from which 
the correct rates in any case may be 
predicated according to the facts and 
conditions peculiar to that case.” 

A. P. Ramstedt, of the Hercules Min- 
ing Company, of Wallace, Idaho, favored 
a depletion allowance of 331/3 percent 
of the operating profit after deprecia- 
tion, in place of the present discovery 
depletion provision. The percentage al- 
lowance should not be less than if the 
depletion allowance was computed on the 
March 1, 1913, value or the cost of the 
mine. Mr. Tally and Mr. Callbreath ex- 
pressed the desire of that organization 
to secure adequate depletion allowances 
for all branches of the mining industry 
which it serves. Mr. Tally stated that 
the tax question, and particularly the 
depletion factor, was the most impor- 
tant subject before the mining industry, 
and Mr. Callbreath spoke of the impor- 
tance of presenting to Congress the 
united views of the mining industry on 
the depletion question. R. C. Allen, of 
Oglebay, Norton & Company, of Cleve- 
land, and J. D. Zook, president of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Labor Associa- 
tion, spoke of the importance of definite 
agreement by the metal and coal indus- 
tries on the depletion question. The eco- 
nomic soundness of mine depletion was 
pointed out by Dr. L. C. Graton, of Har- 
vard University, a former official of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. He favored 
the percentage method of depletion al- 
lowances on the ground that it corrected 
automatically any errors which might 
develop as to the life of the mine, prod- 


ucts extracted and other factors. “To 
reach a depletion percentage for all tax- 
payers an arbitrary rate must be as- 
sumed covering a wide variety of oper- 
ations,” said Dr. Graton. Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe, Union Pacific Coal Company, of 
Omaha, also spoke in favor of depletion 
allowances. 

H. B. Fernald, of New York, spoke on 
inconsistencies in the Federal income tax 
laws and their administration. 


MINE MECHANIZATION 


At the mechanization conference con- 
sideration was given to the general ob- 
ject of mechanization, which was de- 
scribed as being along the same lines 
which are followed by other industries 
in order to enable the coal-mining in- 
dustry to keep pace with developments 
in other industries. Reference was made 
to the continued growth of machine in- 
stallations, increased safety to miners 
by reason of mechanical operations, 
better working conditions in the mines, 
prevention of duplication of experimental 
work and general methods of gathering 
statistics on machine installations for 
exchange between companies. The con- 
ference was presided over by Dr. L. E. 
Young, of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Mechanized Mining of the American 
Mining Congress. The conference was 
attended by a large number of repre- 
sentatives of mining and manufacturing 
companies and considered the following 
subjects: 

Economics of Mechanical Mining— 
When is it profitable to install mechani- 
zation? To what extent do wage scales, 
class of labor, physical conditions of the 
seam, or market requirements limit or 
control the economy of machine over 
hand methods? What is the economic 
value of the indirect savings due to 
higher class of labor, higher rate of pro- 
duction, etc.? 

Cost of Mechanizing—In comparing 
the equipment cost for hand and machine 
loading what items should be charged 
and what items should be credited to a 
machine installation? Utilization of 
present equipment with new methods— 
How does the cost of adapting a hand- 
operated mine and its equipment to a 
machine installation compare with the 
cost of developing and equipping an 
entirely new operation? 

Selection and Training of Manage- 
ment—What methods should be recom- 
mended to encourage the supervisory 
staff to adopt progressive ideas, to origi- 
nate new methods and to discard old 
practices? What is the value of per- 
sonnel training for supervision and 
labor? 

Surplus Labor—How shall labor which 
is released by the adoption of machine 
methods be handled? 
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Committee Activities for 1931—Char- 
acter of material to be gathered and ex- 
changed; safety statistics; accounting 
methods; publicity. 

At noon a luncheon was held for the 
Mechanization Division and delegates. 

At the meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Southern Division of the 
American Mining Congress, Louisville 
was selected as the city in which to hold 
the Sixth Annual Industrial Develop- 
ment Conference, March 16 to 19. Capt. 
R. M. Watt, of Pineville, Ky., a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Progress Commis- 
sion, will be in charge of the program 
as chairman of the Board of Governors. 


STANDARDS CONFERENCES 

Six standardization meetings were 
held during the conferences on safety 
rules for installing and using electrical 
equipment in metal mines and safety 
codé for underground transportation in 
coal mines. Meetings of the Committee 
on Locomotives for Coal Mines, Coal 
Mine Tracks and Coal Mine Drainage 
Committees were also held, as well as a 
general conference on new projects. The 
two proposed new projects under con- 
sideration were coal mine fire fighting 
and prevention and coal mine cars. It 
was stated at the conference that 
the committee on safety rules for in- 
stalling and using electrical equipment 
in metal mining, under the chairmanship 
of F. L. Stone, industrial engineer of 
the General Electric Company, has for 
three years been engaged in the study 
and preparation of rules for safeguard- 
ing the use of electricity under ground 
with the following points in mind: (1) 
Remove the contributory causes of ac- 
cidents or danger. (2) Remove from 
the vicinity of electrical apparatus all 
elements susceptible to the influence of 
electricity. (3) Keep the electric cur- 
rent where its belongs if possible; if not, 
limit the area of its activity by pro- 
tective devices. (4) Use a large factor 
of safety in the selection, installation 
and inspection of equipment. (5) Have 
full control of the operation of elec- 
trically driven machines. The work of 
the committee was reported as practi- 
cally completed and received at the con- 
ference. Comment and suggestions from 
many of the members looking toward 
the preparation of final draft were con- 
sidered. 

It was stated that recommendations 
of the committee on a safety code for 
underground transportation in coal mines 
have gone into four drafts during the 
course of their preparation. The con- 
ference agreed on final recommendations 
and sent the report to the balance of the 
committee for ratification. 


SAFETY RULES 


The safety rules agreed upon will 
materially decrease the possibility of ac- 
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cidents under ground through the 
proper safeguarding and installation of 
moving equipment, and also through the 
general adoption and use of proper 
methods of handling such equipment. 
The committee is representative of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Coal Mining 
Institute of America, Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of America, National Coal As- 
sociation, National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, National Safety 
Council, Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and 
U. S. Department of Labor, besides the 
American Mining Congress, the sponsor 
which is represented by the chairman, 
Fred Norman, chief engineer, Allegheny 
River Coal Mining Company, and C. E. 
Watts, mechanical engineer, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company. 

The conference also considered stand- 
ards for locomotives for coal mines, a 
new project. R. L. Kingsland, general 
superintendent of the P. and M. Depart- 
ment of the Consolidation Coal Company, 
is chairman of the Committee of the 
American Mining Congress, which is 
considering this project. The conference 
was told that it is proposed to stand- 
ardize the design and details of construc- 
tion of coal mine locomotives and meth- 
ods for their safe and efficient operation. 
The types of equipment that may come 
under the procedure of this committee 
are trolley, storage battery, cable reel 
and combinations of these types. 

The American Mining Congress in 
1927 completed a national standard for 
coal mine tracks and a sectional com- 
mittee is engaged in revising and ex- 
panding this standard. Details of frog 
and switch construction, spikes, plates, 
guard rails, and other items of track 
construction are under consideration, in 
addition to proper methods of track con- 
struction, including ballasting, tie spac- 


ings, signal systems, etc. This com- 
mittee is under the chairmanship of 
F, C. Hohn, superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Pine Hill Coal Company, 
and the detail committee on frogs is 
under the chairmanship of R. L. Ire- 
land, vice president, Hanna Coal Com- 
pany. 

The conference was advised that the 
coal mine drainage sectional committee 
has practically completed the revision 
of the tentative American standard ap- 
proved in 1926. The revised standard 
includes recommendations on field pumps, 
permanent pumps, piping for pumps, 
operation of pumps, including automatic 
and semi-automatic installations, prim- 
ing pumps, safety provisions, etc. Stor- 
age of mine water, natural drainage, 
unwatering abandoned workings, mine 
water and its action upon mine drain- 
age equipment and acid-resisting metals. 
The following associations are repre- 


_sented on this committee: American In- 


stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Coal Mining Institute of 
American Hydraulic Society, American 
Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, 
National Coal Association, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, and the American Min- 
ing Congress, the sponsor organization. 
The chairman of the committee is 
Walter E. Housman, research engineer 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Corporation, 
Seottdale, Pa. The conference consid- 
ered and recommend for favorable action 
by the committee all but one of the ob- 
jections that have been raised to the 
standard. 
NEW PROJECTS 

At a general conference on new proj- 
ects Newell G. Alford, of Eavenson, Al- 
ford and Hicks, consulting engineers of 
Pittsburgh, presided. This conference 
considered proposals of two new stand- 
ard projects, coal mine fire fighting and 
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prevention and mine cars. The first is 
of particular interest at this time, due 
to the fact that public attention has, 
during recent months, been brought to 
focus on several very disastrous explo- 
sions and fires. There is in existence 
a national standard covering the proper 
rock dusting of mines to prevent coal 
dust gas explosions, and in addition there 
are the safety and rescue courses taught 
by the Bureau of Mines. No nationally 
recognized recommendations have, how- 
ever, been adopted which cover approved 
methods of fire prevention in general and 
proper methods and equipment to be used 
in the fighting of the fires themselves. 
The conference developed the experi- 
ence and practice of all the companies 
represented by delegates looking toward 
the organization of a _ representative 
committee to develop the project. The 
initiation of the project was indorsed 
immediately. 

Regarding mine cars, the delegates 
at the conference said there is prob- 
ably no other item of underground min- 
ing equipment manufactured in such 
wide and wasteful variety than the mine 
car. Due to the varied conditions of 
mine underground, it has long been felt 
that standardization of cars was impos- 
sible. It is now becoming more gen- 
erally recognized that all of the elements 
of car construction, such as wheels, bear- 
ings, bumpers, draw bars, sheet steel, 
etc., are susceptible to standardization. 

Unquestionably such standards would 
effect wide saving to both the manufac- 
turer of the cars and the mine operator 
who has huge investments tied up in 
rolling stock. The American Mining 
Congress estimates that over $200,000,- 
000 is invested in the coal-mining cars 
in the United States today. After dis- 
cussion the conference recommended that 
the project be undertaken and that it 
attempt to cover details of mine car 
parts only. 


A logging camp of 
the Land Depart- 
ment of The Cleve- 
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Hidden Gas Springs 


BY CARL SCHOLZ 


Tu E_onatural 
flow of gas and 
exudation of pe- 
troleum and as- 
phaltic oils from 
the earth were 
known to the an- 
cients on the 
Eastern He mi- 
sphere over a 
thousand years 
before the Chris- 
tian era, accord- 
ing history. 
On the Western 
Continent the 
same phenomena 
were known to 
the Indians long 
before the arrival 
of the white set- 
tlers, and we find 
records of several “Burning Springs” in 
West Virginia and Kentucky. George 
Washington visited the “Oyle” springs 
burning a few miles east of Charleston, 
W. Va., in 1775 to verify the rumors he 
had heard regarding this so-called mir- 
acle. Three burning springs on the 
banks of the Tug River had become the 
meeting place for the wagon trains of 
the early pioneers. 

These surface indications were largely 
responsible for the early drilling and 
prospecting, which later brought about 
the development of the petroleum, gas 
and salt industries on the western slope 
of the Appalachian Range, which are 
now of great importance and value. 

Petroleum springs are easily discov- 
ered on dry land, where the oil oozes 
out under water; a few drops will spread 
over a large surface and enable the pros- 
pector to trace the source. Gas Springs 
are not so readily found, unless the flow 
is strong enough to maintain combus- 
tion; forest fires were responsible for 
such ignitions and discovery. When gas 
escapes under water, it can be seen as 


* Consulting Mining Engineer, Charleston, 
Va. 
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House where fire occurred 

and men were burned, due to 

escaping coal gas from the 

earth becoming impounded 
in the basement. 


bubbles rising to 
the surface. 
The supply of 


come from either 
of two sources: 
First, from the 
natural gas de- 
posits lying at 
considerable 
depth and under 
pressure ranging 
from 500 to 1,000 
pounds per square 
inch, where cav- 
ernous rocks or 
geological dis- 
turbances permit 
the gas to ascend 
and escape into 
the atmosphere. 
It has been usu- 
ually believed that most springs come 
from this source. Second, the other 
source is the carboniferous rocks, shale 
and coal seams, lying relatively close to 
the surface and often above the water 
level of the erosions. From the writer’s 
observations, made with the aid of a 
very sensitive and practical instrument, 
it appears that the majority of springs 
in this section come from the second 
source, and thus explain many mysterious 
fires and accidents not accounted for 
otherwise. Frequently both shale gas 
and natural gas occur in the same terri- 
tory. Prospect drill holes for coal usu- 
ally generate gas where high-grade coal 
is penetrated, and many shallow water 
wells have been closed in to utilize the 
gas thus found. The writer drilled a 
water well at Edwight, W. Va., and an 
artesian flow contaifing enough gas to 
heat the water for a wash house used 
by 200 men was encountered about 1,000 
ft. above the natural gas sands. 

Gas can be detected in mines with a 
safety lamp because the roof confines it 
and the darkness enables the observation 
of the gas cap on the burning wick. It 
is impossible to do so outdoors in day- 


gas wells may. 


time. In streams and water courses the 
gas bubbles can be observed, but there 
is no way to determine the quantity. 

The description of an investigation 
made in connection with an accident, 
using the recently perfected methane in- 
dicating detector will prove of interest, 
because it seemingly is the first case 
on record: 


During October, 1929, in a small min- 
ing town in the eastern Kentucky coal 
field an accident occurred in which two 
men were seriously burned by a fire in 
the basement of a building located on 
the slope between the highway and the 
water course about 15 ft. below. The 
house is built much better than usually 
found in similar surroundings. The 
basement walls are of concrete, extend- 
ing some 3 ft. below the floor level into 
hard clay. There is a tongued and 
grooved floor and ceiling. The height 
is 7 ft. and there are several casement 
windows close to the ceiling. The base- 
ment floor is level with the ground on 
the back of the house, but the main floor 
is nearly level with the road passing in 
front. About 20 ft. from the rear of the 
building lies a low-pressure gas line 8 in. 
in diameter carrying 50 pounds pressure 
and buried 7 ft. below the surface. The 
soil is of the usual sandy drift and has 
been cultivated as a garden. Very little 
water flows in the creek, but the ground 
water rises 4 ft. above the gas line. The 
house has been vacant for about two 
weeks, and the new owner was moving 
in; several trips had been made into the 
basement in daylight hours with doors 
and windows open, and nothing unusual 
had been noticed and there was no odor 
of natural gas, with which the tenant 
was familiar, having always lived in the 
oil and gas fields. About 6 p. m. he 
made another trip into the basement to 
put something away in the storeroom lo- 
cated nearer the road, and when he could 
not find the switch of the electric 
drop light in the darkness he struck a 
match and a fire occurred, and both men 
were badly injured by the burning cf 
their clothing. There was no damage to 
the house and not even the windows were 
blown out. 

Immediately after the accident a local 
official of the gas company owning the 
pipe line came to see if he could be of 
assistance and tried to locate the cause 
of the accident by uncovering the gas 
pipe near the house, but with the excep- 
tion of a very small hole 1/16 in. in diam- 
eter, about 30 ft. from where the fire 
started, found the pipe in good condition. 

In due time, suit was brought against 
the owner of the pipe line for damages 
to the two injured men, and investiga- 
tion was made as to the cause of the 
fire, because it seemed quite impossible 
for gas from the very small leak to find 
its way into the building in the absence 
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of a conductor, as gas will not travel 
latterly for 20 ft. under a loose soil cover 
and with the pipe 4 ft. below water, 
when the total distance to the surface 
was only 7 ft. 

About 40 ft. below the surface of the 
basement floor lies a 5-ft. vein of high- 
grade coal, covered by a shale deposit 
65 ft. thick, extending about 20 ft. above 
the creek level and capped by a massive 
sandstone. A mine is operating in this 
seam, but no coal had been removed 
from under the house. Other matters 
attracted attention. A  diamond-drill 
hole one-fourth mile away, drilled to the 
same seam years ago, produced gas and 
was burning fiercely when the investi- 
gation was made. A water well near by 
had been closed in and the gas from it 
furnishes heat and cooking gas for a 
10-room building. The water course 
passing through the valley shows a large 
number of bubbles, and it is only rea- 
sonable that if gas rises where there is 
water and it can be seen it rises on dry 
land but can not be seen. These observa- 
tions were made some distance from the 
pipe line. Tests were made with the 
methane detector in the basement, out- 
doors by drilling 5-ft. holes over which 
the detector head was held and covered 
with an airproof cloth, and by passing 
the detector head over the ground in the 
open air. The results were most aston- 
ishing. 

In the basement near the ceiling, with 
windows partly open, from .05 to 0.17 
percent methane was found. In 12 drill 
holes three produced over 7 percent and 
were lighted to check the instrument. 
In six holes from .3 to 3 percent was 
indicated, and three holes showed very 
little or no gas. In passing along the 
bottom and the road .05 to .10 percent 
was observed in the open air, with the 
detector head about 12 in. above the 
ground, though this condition was onlv 
observed within a distance of 500 ft. of 
the house. The shale outcrop under the 
sandstone cover 4 ft. above creek level 
showed 2 percent of gas. 

A week later these readings were 
checked, but while the results in the 
basement were the same, the drill hole 
results varied greatly. No observations 
were made of the barometric conditions 
on either test. With these facts before 
us, there is no doubt but what shale gas 
had accumulated in the building and not 
gas from the pipe line, and this gas can 
be found there today. No doubt that 
gas had been there before, but there was 
no spark to set it off. It is only when 
gas is there and a spark sets it off that 
mischief occurs. 

It may be interesting to note that the 
percentage of gas discovered in the base- 
ment (.17 percent) is more than one-half 
of the limit specified by the Mine Inspec- 
tion Department for classifying a gas- 
ous mine. If .25 percent of gas is found 
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FIGURE 1 
This cross section is 600 ft. east of cross section No. 2 


in the ventilating current of a mine, 
inclosed motors and electric cap lamps 
must be used. 

The method of determining gas in 
mines is by the use of safety lamps, 
which indicate as little as 1% percent; 
if lower readings are required, analysis 
has to be resorted to. It may be inter- 
esting to describe the gas-testing ap- 
paratus used in the above investigation. 
The instrument is manufactured by the 
Union Carbide Company and has re- 
ceived the approval of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. It consists of a detector head, 
a meter case and a portable storage bat- 
tery, to which is connected a cap lamp. 
The working principle of the detector 
utilizes the effect of combustion of 
methane and air mixtures on the sur- 
face of a glowing non-catalytic filament. 
This combustion increases the tempera- 
ture and consequently the electrical re- 


sistance of the filament. The change in 
resistance causes the needle of the meter 
to move over a scale, calibrated in per- 
cent of methane, and the reading, there- 
fore, is the actual percentage of methane 
present in the air at the place being 
tested. The meter scale is graduated 
zero to 7 percent with .1 subdivisions. 

By using this detector it may be pos- 
sible to locate commercial deposits of 
natural or shale gas, because of the ease 
with which small leakages or seepage of 
gas may be found on the surface. 

No doubt this constant escape has 
some effect in the alteration of coal 
seams, but the extent may be very trivial. 

The writer would appreciate advice 
as to whether similar observations have 
been made by any other means, and if 
these observations had any commercial 
significance. 
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Legislative Review 


C 
ONGRESS re- 


sumed its activities on 
December 1 with a 
large assortment of 
old and new legisla- 
tive proposals for con- 
sideration during a 
short session which 
will terminate on 
March 4 next. Even before the session 
got well under way there were demands 
from certain sources for an extra session 
of Congress next spring. This insistence 
came from progressive Senators, Norris, 
of Nebraska; Shipstead, of Minnesota; 
and Brookhart, of Iowa, who said they 
would force an extra session unless Con- 
gress at the present session passes on 
the Muscle Shoals and anti-injunction 
bills. The Conference Committee of the 
House and Senate has been unable to 
agree on the Muscle Shoals bill and the 
Senate Steering Committee has declined 
to give a preferred place on the legis- 
lative program for the anti-injunction bill 
on the ground that such status should 
not be accorded measures such as this 
before the Senate on adverse committee 
reports. Senator Lewis, of Illinois, who 
will take office March 4, favors an extra 
session, while such an extra session is 
opposed by Senator Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas, and others. 

Hope of a continuance of the 1 percent 
tax reduction allowed individuals and cor- 
porations on 1930 income tax returns 
was abandoned on reports by the Presi- 
dent that the condition of the Federal 
Treasury would not permit of this re- 
duction on 1931 tax returns. Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, has suggested a 2 per- 
cent tax increase to meet an anticipated 
Government deficit but this has been 
opposed by Representative Hawley, of 
Oregon, and others handling tax legisla- 
tion. A suggestion that the excess profits 
tax be restored has been received from 
the Common Council, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Hearings were held 
for four days early in 
December on proposed 
percentage depletion 
for mines before the 
Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, but 
because of a division 
of sentiment among the mining industry 
and opposition from the Treasury De- 
partment, no action is looked for at this 
session. 

President Hoover in his message to 
Congress suggested investigation of the 
capital gain provision in the tax law, and 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, suggested 
repeal of this provision. Senator Reed 
says the allowances for capital losses this 
year will amount to $160,000,000. 

Investigation by Congress as to the 
feasibility of modifying the anti trust 
law to relieve industries, such as the bi- 
tuminous and other national resource 
industries of destructive competition was 
also suggested by the President. In- 
vestigations of this subject, with par- 
ticular reference to preventing monopoly, 
were proposed in resolutions by Senators 
McKellar, of Tennessee, and King, of 
Utah. 

Restoration of the 1922 tariff law in 
place of the law recently enacted was 
favored by Representative Crisp, of 
Georgia, in a House bill, while a duty of 
5 cents per pound on copper was sug- 
gested by the Association of Commerce 
of Houghton, Mich. A duty on copper 
was also favored by nearly 3,000 citizens 
of Arizona. 

Because of the depressed economic 
situation and consequent unemployment 
bills were introduced in the House and 
Senate for a suspension of all immigra- 
tion from foreign countries for from 2 to 
10 years and the House Immigration 
Committee reported a two-year suspen- 
sion bill. Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 


thought treaty provisions would prevent 
restriction of immigration from Canada. 

A number of bills were introduced to 
levy a duty on imported oil and for the 
regulation of gas pipe line companies. 

The month marked the death of two 
Congressmen—Representative Quayle, of 
New York, and Senator Overman, of 
North Carolina. The latter will be suc- 
ceeded by former Governor Cameron 
Morrison, of Charlotte, by appointment 
of the Governor, to serve until the elec- 
tion in 1932. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


Incoming members at the present ses- 
sion brought about a number of com- 
mittee changes. New Senators were 
named on committees as follows: Labor, 
Morrow, of New Jersey, and Williamson, 
of Kentucky; Banking and Manufactures, 
Bulkley, of Ohio, and Davis, of Penn- 
sylvania; Banking, Carey, of Wyoming. 

To make way for new members, Repre- 
sentatives resigned from House Commit- 
tees as follows: Hare, of South Carolina, 
from Mines and Mining; Manlove, of 
Missouri, from Labor; Howard, of 
Nebraska, from Public Lands; and Pat- 
man, of Texas, from Coinage. New 
members were assigned to committees as 
follows: Parsons, of Illinois, and Loof- 
bourow, of Utah, Mines and Mining; 
James, of North Carolina, Public Lands; 
Dorsey, of Kentucky, Coinage; Reilly, of 
Wisconsin, Banking; and Rich, of Penn- 
sylvania, Patents. 

A number of important bills affecting 
the mining industry have been presented 
to Congress. These include measures to - 
perfect titles to oil shale land claims; to 
suspend the annual assessment require- 
ment on mining claims until 1932; to for- 
bid the use for other than mining pur- 
poses of mining locations in national 
forests; to transfer the Bureau of Mines, 
Geological Survey and General Land 
Office to Salt Lake City; to establish a 
building at Salt Lake City for use of the 
field services of the Government affect- 
ing mining; to establish an experiment 
station of the Bureau of Mines at Col- 
lege Park, Md.; and authorizing pros- 
pecting permits and leases for gilsonite 
and other like substances. 

The usual fight developed over the 
western assay office. The House voted 
to abolish the assay offices at Carson 
City, Nev.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Boise, 
Idaho; and Helena, Mont., but the Senate 
restored these offices in the Treasury 
appropriation bill on amendments by 
Senators Oddie, of Nevada; Smoot, of 
Utah; Thomas, of Idaho; and Walsh, of 
Montana. 

The following is a summary of bills 
introduced during the month: 

H. R. 15130. Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). 
This bill provides for the forfeiture of 
oil shale land claims unless the $100 
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worth of annual assessment work shall 
have been performed by noon July 1, 
1931, and each succeeding year. No 
patent for oil shale mining locations shall 
be issued unless application therefore 
has been filed in the land district where 
located prior to June 30, 1934. Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 15131. Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). 
This bill provides that failure to perform 
the annual labor or improvements shall 
constitute an abandonment of oil shale 
land claims and their forfeiture by the 
Interior Department. Public Lands. 

H. R. 151382. Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). 
This bill prescribes that the annual 
assessment work on oil shale claims shall 
be solely a question between the applicant 
for patent and any citizen claiming an 
adverse right to the mineral land, and 
that no lack or omission thereof shall 
be the basis of contest or adverse pro- 
ceeding heretofore or hereafter com- 
menced against the claims by the Gov- 
ernment. Public Lands. 

H. R. 15002. Mr. Eaton (Rep., Colo.). 
This bill provides that claims to oil shale 
lands shall be considered to be abandoned 
unless claimants file claims at local land- 
offices by August 25, 1932. It also pro- 
vides that claimants shall file with such 
offices before August 25, 1931, a state- 
ment of the claim and work done upon 
it, and that thereafter $100 shall be paid 
annually to the Government on the claim 
in place of $100 worth of annual labor, 
beginning June 30, 1932. Public Lands. 


MINE ASSESSMENTS 


S. 5211. Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah). This 
bill proposes to suspend the annual 
assessment work required on mining 
claims during the years ending July 1, 
1931 and 1932. Mines and Mining. 

H. R. 14448. Mr. Swing (Rep., Calif.). 
This bill would prohibit the use of un- 
patented mining locations in national 
forests for other than mining purposes. 
Mines and Mining. 

S. 4788. Mr. King (Dem., Utah). This 
bill would transfer the Bureau of Mines 
from the Department of Commerce to 
the Interior Department, under whose 
jurisdiction it formerly lodged, and locate 
it at Salt Lake City, Utah, together with 
the Geological Survey, General Land 
Office, Reclamation Service, Indian Bu- 
reau, and National Park Service, as a 
branch of the Interior Department under 
an assistant secretary. The bill proposes 
that the transfer shall be effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, and appropriates $1,000,000. 
Public Lands. 

S. 5210. Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah). This 
measures provides $1,000,000 for a Fed- 
eral mineral industry building at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on land to be donated 
by the city, for use of the field services 
of the Bureau of Mines, Geological Sur- 
vey, Mint Bureau, Census Bureau, For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce Bureau and 


other Government offices whose activities 
relate to the mining industry. Mines 
and Mining. 

S. 5220. Mr. Tydings (Dem., Md.) and 
Mr. Goldsborough (Rep., Md.). This bill 
proposes to appropriate $350,000 for an 
experiment station of the Bureau of 
Mines at College Park, Md., on land 
to be donated by the University of Mary- 
land. Mines and Mining. 

H. R. 14248. Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). 
This measure would authorize prospect- 
ing permits and leases for asphalt, gil- 
sonite, elaterite and other like substances 
on the public domain. Public Lands. 

H. J. Res. 433. Mr. Hawley (Rep., 
Ore.). This bill would authorize cor- 
porations to deduct from gross income 
amounts contributed for charitable, 
social-welfare or unemployment relief 
purposes from July 1, 1930, to June 30, 
1931, such deductions, however, not to 
exceed 15 percent of their net income. 
This legislation is recommended by the 
Treasury Department. Ways and Means. 


ANTI-TRUST INQUIRY 


S. Res. 358. Mr. McKellar (Dem., 
Tenn.). This resolution proposes an in- 
vestigation by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee as to operation of the anti-trust 
law. The resolution provides as fol- 
lows: 


WHEREAS the conditions of depression 
and unemployment in the United States 
are generally believed to be in a consid- 
erable measure due to the combinations, 
mergers, chain organizations, interlock- 
ing directorates, holding companies, price 
or cost fixing’ associations, financial 
foundation associations, and uniform 
controls of business, banking, manufac~- 
turing, and commercial corporations of 
almost every kind and description; and 

WHEREAS it is desirable not only to 
carry out the President’s recommenda- 
tions but to have an investigation of the 
operation and enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws generally; and 

WHEREAS it is the opinion of many 
that very numerous organizations, price 
or cost fixing associations, combinations, 
mergers, chain organizations, interlock- 
ing directorates, holding companies, 
financial foundation associations, and 
uniform controls are in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust laws and the Clay- 
ton anti-trust laws: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on 
Judiciary is authorized and directed to 
hold hearings and to investigate and re- 
port to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment— 

First. Whether or not the “interpre- 
tation of the anti-trust laws by the 
courts, the changes in business, especially 
in the economic effects upon these enter- 
prises closely related to the use of the 
natural resources of the country” re- 
quire a change in said anti-trust laws. 

Second. Whether or not the Sherman 
anti-trust laws and the Clayton anti- 
trust laws, and any other anti-trust law 
on the Federal statute books are being 
violated, and if they are being violated 
to what extent is the Department of Jus- 
tice prosecuting the same; whether or 
not they are prosecuting some violators 
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and not prosecuting other violators; 
whether they are compromising or ad- 
justing and making terms with some 
violators by consent court decrees, 
opinions or otherwise; and if some vio- 
lators are not being prosecuted by the 
department why the same are not being 
prosecuted. 

Third. Whether or not in any cases 
brought by the Government against 
alleged trusts, orders, or decrees have 
been agreed upon by the Department of 
Justice permitting such illegal combina- 
tions to continue when claimed to be 
used only for the purpose of creating 
credit protection; and the committee will 
return as full a list of such cases as 
possible and report all information con- 
cerning such cases in which said laws 
have been modified by consent decrees if 
such has been done. 

Fourth. Whether or not the Depart- 
ment of Justice has rendered any opin- 
ion, written or verbal, expressed or im- 
plied, to any illegal price or cost fixing 
association, gentlemen’s-agreement asso- 
ciation, credit-protection association, or 
any other organization having similar 
purposes; that the proposed acts of such 
associations would or would not consti- 
tute a violation of the anti-trust laws 
and the committee will report all the 
pertinent facts relative thereto. 

Fifth. Whether or not there is new in 
existence any understanding or agree- 
ment between said associations or any of 
them and the Department of Justice 
relative to the enforcement by the said 
department, or partial enforcement by 
the said Department of Justice of the 
anti-trust laws of the United States. 

Sixth. Whether or not the existence 
of any such combinations, mergers, chain 
organizations, interlocking directorates, 
price or cost fixing associations, financial 
foundation associations, holding com- 
panies, chain banks, or uniform controls 
or combinations, if any such are found, 
have interfered with or are now inter- 
fering with or stifling free competition 
or are bringing about monopoly. 

Seventh. The committee, after making 
such investigation and reporting its find- 
ings of fact and its conclusions, will 
make such recommendations as it may 
deem fit and proper looking to the repeal, 
in whole or in part, of said anti-trust 
laws as recommended by the President 
or the retention of such laws or the 
strengthening of such laws, and espe- 
cially as to the strict enforcement of such 
laws. Judiciary. 


S. Res. 354. Mr. King (Dem., Utah). 
This is similar to the foregoing and pro- 
vides as follows: That the Committee on 
Judiciary is authorized to conduct a 
thorough investigation for the purpose 
of determining whether it is desirable or 
necessary (a) to strengthen and extend 
the provisions of the anti-trust laws or 
(b) to modify any of the provisions of 
such laws. The committee shall report 
to the Senate as soon as practicable the 
results of its investigation, together with 
its recommendations, if any, for neces- 
sary legislation. 


Om Duty 
H. R. 14814. Mr. Sproul (Rep., 
Kans.). This bill proposes import duties 


on oil as follows: crude petroleum, $1.25 
per barrel; fuel oil, 50 cents per barrel; 
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refined products, 50 percent ad valorem. 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 13563. Mr. Williams (Dem., 
Tex.). This bill proposes duties of $1 
per barrel on crude petroleum and fuel 
oil and 50 percent ad valorem on refined 
products. Ways and Means. 

S. 5030. Mr. Capper (Rep., Kans.). 
This bill would create a Federal gas pipe 
line commission of three members to be 
appointed by the President, to supervise 
the purchase, production, distribution, 
sale and transportation of natural or 
artificial gas by pipe line agencies. Newly 
established companies would have to se- 
cure a permit from the commission. In- 
terstate Commerce. 

S. 4904. Mr. Reed (Rep., Pa.); and 
H. R. 14045. Mr. James (Rep., Mich.). 
These bills would authorize the War De- 
partment to grants rights of way across 
lands under control of the War Depart- 
ment for oil and gasoline pipe lines, as 
recommended by the department. Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 211. Mr. McNary (Rep., 
Oreg.). This resolution proposes a $60,- 
000,000 loan to farmers in drought or 
storm stricken areas, for the purchase 
of food, seed, fertilizers, food for live- 
stock and fuel and oil for tractors used 
in crop production. Passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

H. R. 14920. Mr. McSwain (Dem., S. 
C.). This bill would authorize the lease 
of the Muscle Shoals, Ala., nitrate and 
power project by a board of three mem- 
bers to be named by the President. 
Among other things for which the proj- 
ect would be leased would be the manu- 
facture of electro chemicals and ferro- 
alloys. Military Affairs. 

H. R. 13513. Mr. Crisp (Dem., Ga.). 
This bill proposes to replace the 1930 
tariff law with the rates of the 1922 act. 
Ways and Means. 

S. 4848. Mr. Oddie (Rep., Nev.). This 
bill would prohibit the importation of 
any merchandise from Russia. It is 
aimed particularly at manganese ore and 
coal and was published in our Decem- 
ber issue. Finance. 

S. 5094. Mr. McNary (Rep., Oreg.). 
This bill would forbid the importation 
after April 1 next of goods mined or 
produced by convict, forced or indentured 
labor. Finance. 


HELIUM USE 


H. R. 14447. Mr. Parker (Rep., N. Y.). 
This bill proposes to encourage the de- 
velopment of merchant airship lines in 
the foreign trade. Referring to the 
availability of helium for such ships, Mr. 
Parker says: 

“In developing our foreign trade by 
means of airships, the United States has 
one outstanding advantage over all other 
nations. This advantage lies in its 
helium supply. No other nation boasts 
any supply of this gas, while our sup- 


ply is apparently unlimited. It is found 
in substantial quantities in several of 
the western states, including Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and Colorado. 
With this natural advantage this coun- 
try would be at fault should it fail, 
through the lack of proper legislation, 
to give our foreign trade the benefit of 
the safety, speed and capacity of helium 
sustained airships.” - Interstate Com- 
merce. 

S. 5078. Mr. McNary (Rep., Oreg.). 
This is similar to the foregoing. As to 
helium resources for these air lines, Mr. 
McNary says: 

“The fact that the United States has 
the only helium supply in the world 
large enough to permit of the operation 
of airships using helium, and that this 
supply is apparently unlimited, makes it 
highly desirable that this country should 
assume the leadership in developing this 
new vehicle of transportation, and in es- 
tablishing upon a firm basis the new in- 
dustries necessary to meet its require- 
ments. Helium has already been found 
in substantial quantities in the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and 
Utah.” Commerce. 

H. R. 14564. Mr. Mansfield (Dem., 
Tex.). This bill proposes a $500,000,000 
bond issue for river and harbor improve- 
ments, including connecting channels of 
the Great Lakes. Ways and Means. 

S. 5082. Mr. Shipstead (F. L., Minn.). 
This is similar to the foregoing. Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 14075. Mr. Denison (Rep., IIl.). 
This bill provides for the inspection by 
the Federal Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice of vessels navigating the waters of 
the Canal Zone. Interstate Commerce. 

S. 5044. Mr. Walsh (Dem., Mass.). 
This bill appropriates $20,000,000 for 
deepening, widening and improving the 
Cape Cod Canal in Massachusetts. Com- 
merce. 

H. J. Res. 408. Mr. Knutson (Rep., 
Minn.). This resolution calls on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate and report as to whether coast- 
wise traffic should be regulated by it. 
Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 14454. Mr. Celler (Dem., N. Y.). 
This bill proposes to create a World 
Commerce Corporation to improve com- 
merce. It would be authorized to con- 
trol reserves of natural resources that 
will supply ships with return cargoes 
and stabilize prices of raw materials, 
which American industries must obtain 
from abroad, and to maintain fuel sta- 
tions. Judiciary. 

S. 5005. Mr. Bingham (Rep., Conn.). 
This bill would require the purchase for 
military or naval purposes of domestic 
products. Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 412. Mr. Connery (Dem., 
Mass.); H. J. Res. 414. Mr. Evans 


(Dem., Mont.); and S. J. Res. 214. Mr. 
Couzens (Rep., Mich.). 


These resolu- 
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tions provide that resident laborers shall 
be employed at the highest prevailing 
rate of wages under public contracts. 
Labor. 

S. 5020. Mr. Davis (Rep., Pa.) and 
H. R. 14272. Mr. Kelly (Rep., Pa.). 
These bills empower the Government to 
write into contracts on public works the 
compensation to be paid laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors. The 
compensation is to be determined by a 
wage determination board consisting of 
one representative each of the Labor, 
Treasury, War, Navy, and Interior De- 
partments, and two each representing 
private construction employers and em- 
ployes, to be named by the President for 
four-year terms, the Secretary of Labor 
to be chairman. Labor. 

H. R. 14458 and 15266. Mr. LaGuardia 
(Rep., N. Y.). These bills would forbid 
the issuance by courts of injunctions in 
labor disputes. Judiciary. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


H. R. 13567. Mr. Ludlow (Dem., Ind.), 
and S. 4839. Mr. Blaine (Rep., Wis.). 
These bills propose to create a Federal 
Industrial Commission of five members 
to stabilize employment and bring about 
a saving wage and reasonable dividends. 
Judiciary. 

S. 5026 and 5027. Mr. Norris (Rep., 
Nebr.). These bills would authorize the 
Federal Trade Commission to conduct in- 
vestigations upon direction of the Presi- 
dent, or of either House of Congress or 
under the act creating the commission. 
Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 14061 and 14081. Mr. Sumners 
(Dem., Tex.). These bills would au- 
thorize two or more states to enter into 
agreements with reference to the de- 
velopment and preservation of their 
natural resources. Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 207. Mr. Reed (Rep., Pa.). 
This resolution proposes to suspend 
immigration into the United States until 
July 1, 1933. Immigration. 

Senator Harris (Dem., Ga.), intro- 
duced an amendment to suspend immi- 
gration until July 1, 19386. Immigration. 

H. J. Res. 439. Mr. Johnson (Rep., 
Wash.). This bill proposes to suspend 
immigration until July 1, 1933. Re- 
ported by the Immigration Committee. 

H. J. Res. 410. Mr. Johnson (Rep., 
Wash.). This bill proposes to suspend 


immigration until July 1, 1936. Immi- 
gration. 
H. R. 15075. Mr. Blanton (Dem., 


Tex.). This is similar to the foregoing. 
Immigration. 

H. J. Res. 427. Mr. Garber (Rep., 
Okla.). This resolution proposes to sus- 
pend immigration until July 1, 1941. 
Immigration. 

H. R. 13554. Mr. McClintic (Dem., 


Okla.). This is similar to the foregoing. 
Immigration. 
H. R. 14037. (Continued on page 45) 


A SURVEY of 
MECHANIZED MINING 


for 1930 


By G. B. Southward 


T.. figures showing several 


classifications of the different types of 
mechanized loading, which are submitted 
in the accompanying tables, were taken 
from a census made through the Na- 
tional Committee on Mechanized Min- 
ing. The coal companies whose opera- 
tions are reported by these figures cover 
all of the important coal producing fields 
of the United States and, while it is not 
possible to include every mine which has 
loading equipment, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that this list is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to represent correctly the devel- 
opments which mechanized loading is 
now following. 

In the early part of 1929 a similar 
survey was made, and the results were 
presented at the 1930 Cincinnati con- 
vention and were later published in the 
June issue of THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. A comparison between the 
figures of this present report and the 
one prepared earlier in the year indi- 
cates that considerable increase has 
been made both in the number of mines 
using mechanized loading and in the 
number of loading units installed. How- 
ever, it should be understood that the 
increased coal tonnage produced by 
mechanized loading in the United States 
may not be in exact proportion to the 
increases shown in the number of mines 
or the number of equipment units. The 
present survey is more complete than 
the one compiled earlier in the year, and 
includes mines which were actually in 
operation when the previous list was 
made, but were not then reported. Other 
mines which reported both times have 
increased the tonnage formerly produced 
by each unit. These two sources of error 
may possibly balance each other, but this 
can not be determined until the tonnage 
figures for the year 1930 are compiled 
‘by the United States Bureau of Mines. 


The purpose of this article, therefore, 


is to describe the present development 
of mechanized loading without attempt- 
ing to say what the proportion of in- 
crease has been in the tonnage produced. 
We can state with certainty that the 
use of mechanized loading equipment is 
growing, that new installations are 
being made. and that the established in- 
stallations are increasing their produc- 
tion. With this as an accepted fact, it 
may be of some interest to see the man- 
ner in which the various types of equip- 
ment are being applied successfully. 
This has been done by making several 
classifications as shown in the following 
tables. 

Table No. 1 shows the number of 
mines and the number of equipment 
units divided geographically into the 
following six fields. 

(1) The Central Field—including In- 
diana, Illinois and western Kentucky. 

(2) The Northern Appalachian Field 
—including Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and northern West Virginia. 

(3) The Southern Appalachian Field 
—including Virginia, southern West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

(4) The Southern Field —including 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

(5) The Missouri-Kansas Field—in- 
cluding Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri. 

(6) The Rocky Mountain Field—in- 
cluding Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 

This division was made to combine 
the mines where conditions are more or 
less similar or where the same factors of 
seam, market and labor conditions ap- 
ply. It will be noticed that in every coal 
field there was an increase in the num- 
ber of mines and the number of equip- 
ment units over our previous report. 
This applies to the totals for each dis- 
trict and also applies to most of the 
classifications made in the district. In 
the latter case there are a few excep- 


tions, and it will be noticed that the 
biggest percentage of increase in each 
field has been in mines where only one 
type of equipment is used, while mines 
using two or more types of equipment 
are not reporting any marked amount 
of additions. 

The last three columns of Table No. 1 
show the seam heights operated. In the 
Central and the Rocky Mountain Fields 
the mechanized operations are predomi- 
nately in high and medium coal, while 
in the Northern Appalachian most of 
these are in medium and low coal. 
In the Southern Appalachian Field the 
operations are fairly well divided among 
the three classes of seam heights, while 
in the Southern Field most of the oper- 
ations are in low coals. With the ex- 
ception of the Northern Appalachian 
Field, where there are a number of mines 
using conveyors and scrapers in the low 
coals of central Pennsylvania, the seam 
heights operated mechanically in each 
district are approximately in the same 
proportion to those mined by hand. 

Table No. 2 shows the direct compari- 
son between the different types of load- 
ing units used in the different geographi- 
cal fields. The columns read vertically 
summarize the operations in each field 
while the lines read horizontally show 
how the same type of equipment or the 
same combinations of different types 
are distributed across the fields. In 
using this table it must be kept in mind 
that the figures show the number of 
mines which use mechanized loading but 
do not indicate the tonnages which are 
loaded mechanically. Consequently this 
table does not furnish any basis for a 
tonnage comparison between the differ- 
ent fields or between different equip- 
ment in the same field. This table is 
submitted for the purpose of showing 
how the classes of mechanized opera- 
tions vary in each field and also to show 
which type of equipment predominates. 


Table No. 3 shows the number of 
mechanized loading units in operation, 
classified according to whether they are 
used singly or in combination with other 
types. The additions at the bottom of 
the page show the total number of each 
type installed and the sum of these 
amounts to a total of 3,419, which repre- 
sents the number of units now operai- 
ing. The tonnage produced by each class 
of equipment can not be figured exactly 
from the information on hand because 
of the variance in the tonnages pro- 
duced by the same type of machines at 
different mines and also by the amount 
of time which each mechanized mine 
operates. However, by taking average 
production figures and applying them to 
the equipment units as shown in table 2 
we can estimate that the total produc- 
tion of mechanically loaded coal in the 
United States should be roughly accord- 
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TABLE No. 1 
Number of Mechanized Mines and Equipment Units in Operation 


CENTRAL FIELD—lllinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky 


Number of mechanized 
Number of mecha- Units of in various seam heights 
nized mines equipment Over 6 ft. From 4 to 6 ft. Less than 4 ft. 
Types 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
15 23 106 170 12 19 3 4 es 
Mechanical Loaders and) ................++ 132 151 
Pit Car Loaders 15 15 421 450 14 14 1 1 
2 2 
7 88 2,004 2,294 55 65 19 23 
NORTHERN APPALACHIAN FIELD—Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Northern West Virginia 
6 11 29 37 5 7 1 4 
26 42 69 127 1 2 9 24 32 
es 11 11 54 48 1 1 10 10 
Scrapers } skateebbecdedsbaavascbebiassa 8 3 6 5 1 3 2 
Mechanical Loaders and) .............+.005 2 10 29 
Pit Car Loaders 6 22 70 2 3 3 
Scrapers, 0 3 
0 1 0 2 1 
Mechanical — ee 2 0 2 
55 94 237 557 11 22 7 25 37 a7 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FIELD—Southern West Virginia, Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, Tennessee 
Mechanical Loaders se 13 17 21 43 12 14 és 3 P 
Pit Car Londers.......ccccscccscccccess oe 1 2 6 8 1 1 1 . 
Si besa 6 15 15 37 1 6 5 9 
22 36 47 93 13 15 2 10 ll 
SOUTHERN FIELD—Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
Scrapers 1 1 4 4 
Conveyors ee oe 15 18 43 64 1 2 3 12 15 
Conveyors and 6 6 
5 4 39 17 1 2 4 2 
Pit Car se 22 22 
1 1 3 3 we 1 oe 1 
Conveyors and 1 0 1 
Mechanical Loaders § 0 1 1 
Ris Sass istmuasastalivan 32 35 185 190 5 4 3 5 24 26 
MISSOURI-KANSAS 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELD—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
11 14 53 58 11 13 1 ee 
10 15 18 26 4 7 3 vi 3 1 
3 3 6 6 2 2 1 1 
Mechanical Loaders aad | 1 3 12 
Pit Car Loaders 1 7 7 1 1 : 
and Conveyors 3 3 13 13 2 3 1 
Conveyors and 39 40 
9 9 15 16 4 4 5 5 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
Scrapers and 2 2 
1 1 2 2 1 1 
1 1 14 14 1 1 oe 
1 1 6 6 1 1 
ES er 47 58 245 272 30 40 13 16 4 2 
TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES............. 230 815 2,718 3,419 114 146 44 79 90 
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TABLE ‘No. 2 
Number of Mechanized Loading Mines Classified By Types of Equipment Operated 
Total Northern Southern Rocky Missouri 
U.S. Central Appalachian Appalachian Southern Mountains Kansas 
79 49 18 2 3 7 
94 aa 42 15 18 15 4 
Mechanical loaders and pit car loaders... 22 15 6 1 
Mechanical loaders, pit cars Gnd 1 1 ae “a 
Mechanical loaders, conveyors and SCrapers..... 1 “a aa oa 1 
Pit car londers, CONVEYORS GN SCTAPETS.. 3 ee 1 1 1 
TABLE No. 3 
Number of Mechanized Loading Units in Mines Operating One or More Types of Equipment 
Mechanized Pit Car 
Loaders Loaders Conveyors Scrapers Scows 
Mechanical loaders and pit car 192 527 aa 
Mechanical loaders, pit car loaders and scrapers........... jcnceusndebdéanecuenedendaeneanae 1 1 2 an 
TABLE No. 4 
Number of Mechanized Loading Mines Classified by Heighth of Seams 
—_———Heighth of 
Total Lessthan 
Mines Over 6 ft. From 4 to 6 ft. 4 ft. 
Mechanical Loaders, Pit Car Loaders and Scrapers... 1 1 ese 


ing to the percentages shown in the fol- 
lowing figures: 


less than 4 ft. This shows that thick 
seams have the greatest number of 


Percent mechanized mines and that there are a 
Mechanical loaders . ...... 47 slightly greater number of mines using 
Pit car loaders ................... 3 loading equipment in low than in me- 
Conveyors ........ & equip 
Serapers ....... 3 dium seams. 


Keeping in mind that these figures 
are only estimates, a comparison with 
similar figures prepared during the 
early part of the year shows that there 
has been a gain in the percentage of 
total production mined with mechanical 
loaders and conveyors. 

Table No. 4 shows a number of mech- 
anized loading mines operating in three 
seam classifications of high, medium and 
low coal—high coal including seams 
greater than 6 ft. and low coal seams 


On a percentage basis 46 percent of 
the mines are in high coal, 25 percent in 
medium coal and 29 percent in low coal. 
Again it is necessary to state that this 
does not represent tonnage produced, 
but simply the number of operating 
mines. The interesting feature of this 
compilation is that it indicates that less 
than half of the mechanized mines are in 
seams lower than 6 ft. in height. This 
is somewhat contrary to the general be- 
lief. It is of further interest to note 


that in seams less than 6 ft. in height 
the number of mechanized mines are 
fairly evenly divided between the me- 
dium and low coals. It is frequently 
stated that mechanized loading is suit- 
able only for two classes of seams—(1) 
where the coal has sufficient thickness 
to justify the installation of a large unit 
and (2) where the coal is of low height 
and mechanized loading will eliminate 
rock brushing. The fact brought out in 
Table 4, showing that 25 percent of the 
mines are in seams between 4 and 6 ft. 
high, indicates that mechanized loading 
can compete directly with hand loading 
without the advantage of high coal and 
without the savings made by the elimi- 
nation of rock brushing in low coal. 
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Practical Operating Problems 
of the Coal Mining Industry 
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Adopting Mechanical Mining 
at the HANNA COAL COMPANY 


By R. V. Clay* 


EARLY in 1928 it was decided 
that, due to the falling market price 
and to lower wage competition, it would 
be necessary to either cut wages or lower 
our cost some other way. We preferred 
not to reduce wages, but try to meet 
the keen competition by reducing our 
cost in the use of new methods, of con- 
centration and increased efficiency. 

Our mines are in the Pittsburgh No. 8 
seam of coal in southeastern Ohio. The 
seam runs from 4% to 5 ft. in thickness 
and has an average of 1 ft. of draw 
slate over it. Over the draw slate is a 
parting of coal which forms our roof 
as long as it will stay up, and over this 
coal is from 5 to 8 ft. of fire clay. On 
account of these roof conditions, we 
drive our entries 8 ft. wide, our rooms 
22 ft. wide on 30-ft. room centers and 
do not recover our room pillars. 

Our first step toward mechanical min- 
ing was made when we tried out a duck- 
bill with a shaking conveyor at our No. 9 
mine. During the first part of 1929, we 
did considerable experimenting at this 
mine with duckbill loading, but delayed 
purchasing more of them until our 
Simon-Carves cleaning plant was fin- 


* Assistant General Manager, Hanpa Coal Com- 
pany. 
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ished. The cleaning plant was finished 
in October, 1929. By this time our ex- 
periments with the duckbill convinced us 
that it would drive entries much faster 
and more economically than we had ever 
been able to drive them before. Figure 1 
shows the standard development set-up 
now in use for the development of our 
entries. (We now have an Oldroyd cut- 
ting and shearing machine and a Whaley 


loading machine in entry work, and our 
duckbill units (we now have eight of 
these units) will still be available for 
isolated entries that must be pushed.) 
The latter part of 1929 it was decided 
to try out a new type of cutting ma- 
chine. The Oldroyd Universal cutting 
machine was selected for the purpose. 
The trial proved successful, and we are 
gradually changing to this machine for 
general use. The use of this machine 
made it necessary to adopt 30-pound rail 
in the rooms and entries and No. 2% 
turnouts into the rooms. The use of the 


PRODUCTION AND MAN-HOURS PER TON TABLE 


OPERATION PRODUCTION TIME NUMBER OF UNITS|NOMEN| HOURS MaN-HouRS 
UNIT PER UNIT PCkK HOURS IN CREW/WORKED PER TON 
Wracery Loaoer 23’ Woe 65 Geer 532 Mu Tons 2 
| | 
GATHERING Moror = 532 Min Curs Tone 2 8 0505 
4 
Ovorovo CuTTEeR 354 Mw 6CutTs 454 Tons 2 8 o505 
M 
Drur & Snoor Coar 952 Min, 10! Curs 357 Tone 2 8 
M 
Track men 948 1o2Curs 361 Tons 2 8 
Orwune Scare & Posrine 1015 95Curs 336 Tons 2 8 0505 
Statemen 2527 95Curs 356 Tons 5 8 1260 
Foreman 6 O2S2 
16 45350 
Reemanne: 


Tre “Man Houre per Ton column re based on the prodvucton of Me Whuley L coder (S18 tone) 
Tonnages shown opyoete cach of lobor in” Units per & Hours” column ure 

indisted only to chow thal eoch qroup Capuble of heepiny ohcad of the louder 
Tennages shown Gr cach iter of lubor ore bosed on rueults of lime mode 
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heavier rail and larger turnouts, to- 
— gether with the Universal cutting ma- 
ne a ; chine, works into our mechanization pro- 
gram nicely. 

In July, 1930, two loading machines 
were put to work in room work in this 
mine. After a trial period of three 
months, our experience indicated to us 
that the track-mounted machine was 
more suitable to our conditions and 
worked better with our track-mounted 
cutting machine. Figure 2 shows a time 
study that was taken during the trial 
period on the track-mounted machine. 
Time studies were also made of the 
clean-up crew back of the loading ma- 
chine to determine the correct number 
of men and the crew necessary for the 
proper operation of the loading machine. 
Analysis of these time studies indicated 
that 10 rooms with a crew of 18 men 
were sufficient for the proper operation 
of the loading machine. The production 
schedule, as shown by Figure 3, has 
been made up and is now in successful 
operation at this mine. (We hope to 
get a loading machine in the near fy- 
ture, which, we believe, will gob the 
draw slate and clean up the room after 
the coal-loading machine, and, in this 
way, further mechanize our work.) 

To help the haulage on the loading 
machine, we have driven butt entries on 
a 45 degree angle from the face entry 
and then turned our rooms at a 45 de- 
gree angle from the butt entry onto the 
face. From the good results obtained 
so far, it looks as though this method 
of work should become standard. 


Our next move must be to get a mine 
car of sufficient capacity to properly 
serve the loading machine. So far we 
have used the mine cars on hand, which 
| have a capacity of two tons, mechani- 

cally loaded. We have coming, on trial, 
a 5-ton capacity mine car of an entirely 
new design, which we hope will exactly 
meet our needs. 

If the mine car is successful, we esti- 
mate that for 1,000 to 1,200 tons pro- 
duction per eight-hour shift, we will 
need the following equipment: 3 Oldroyd 
Universal cutting machines, 3 Whaley 
Automats for loading the coal, 3 electric 
drill outfits, 3 battery locomotives, 3 
“swing” motors working between the 
loading unit and the dump, seventy-five 
5-ton mine cars. 

We have estimated that it will take 
three swing motors for this work, feel- 
ing that we could replace extra mine 
cars with these swing motors. How- 
ever, if this does not work out, we can 
substitute more mine cars for one or 
two of the swing motors. With the 
} above set-up, we should get a decrease 
in cost from 25 to 30 percent. 

: While we were experimenting with 
2 mechanical mining and mechanical clean 
ing at No: 9 mine, it was necessary to 
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reduce cost at our other mines. Due 
to the fact that we did not have the 
advantage of cleaning plants at our 
other mines, mechanical loading was 
out of the question. The problem was 
solved, however, by installing Oldroyd 
Universal cutting machines and electric 
drills, which allowed us to concentrate 
and increase the efficiency of our hand 
loading very materially. 

This concentration and efficiency has 
been arrived at as follows: 


(1) The mine was put entirely on a 
day-work basis and all tonnage rates 
abolished. 


(2) Entries are driven on a day-work 
basis, a cut of entry being required as 
the necessary work per man per shift. 

(3) For a production of 2,000 tons 
per eight-hour shift, five pairs of butt 
entries were developed with the rooms 
necked; 30-pound rail was used, all laid 
on steel ties with No. 2% turnouts pur- 
chased complete with the necessary steel 
ties and kick switches. 


(4) Oldroyd cutting and shearing ma- 
chines are used, cutting on the bottom 
and shearing in the middle of the room. 

(5) Electric post drills are used. The 
drilling and shooting being done by com- 
pany men and the explosives being fur- 
nished by the company. Each set of 
drillers and shooters have a truck which 
is of light construction and which they 
push from place to place in order to 
get their equipment around. 

(6) Transportation to the passway is 
either crab reel motor or mule. 

(7) The organization for a pair of 
butt entries is as follows: 1 section boss, 
2 cutters, 2 drillers and shooters, 2 track 
layers (who lay all track and relieve 
the loader of this work), 1 motorman, 1 
brakeman (or 2 drivers), 30 loaders 
(hand). 

The drillers and shooters, track lay- 
ers, motormen and drivers are paid on 
a straight, day-work rate. The cutters 
and loaders are paid on a graduated 
day-rate basis, their day rate being de- 
termined by the number of tons of coal 
they average per day for the pay period. 
The cutters and loaders are penalized 
if they do not show up for work on any 
working day in the following manner. 
They are, of course, not paid for the day 
they miss, but the day is taken into ac- 
count in figuring their daily average ton- 
nage which determines their rate. (They 
are, of course, not penalized if they are 
excused by the section boss or, in case of 
sickness, if they send word to the mine.) 
In like manner, the company is penalized 
if, due to a major breakdown, they keep 
the men in the mine and do not furnish 
them cars to load. The men are, of 
course, paid for the time they are at 
their working places, but the time dur- 
ing which they were not furnished cars 
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is not taken into account in figuring their 
average daily tonnage. 

A pair of butt entries with the above 
organization has averaged as high as 420 
tons per day for a pay. 

The results of the concentration pro- 


gram, as worked out for our No. 6 mine, 
is shown in the following figures: 


This plan of work is being put into 
operation at all our mines as fast as we 
can accomplish it. Then, as mechanical 
cleaning plants are installed, we will 
substitute mechanical loading machines 
with crews for the 30 loaders in a sec- 
tion and get the further reduction in 
cost, due to the mechanical loading 
machine. 


Prior to After 
Concentration Concentration 
Average number of feet of entry driven per pay, per single entry........ 29 113 
Average daily tonnage per cutting machine in wide work............ 150 380 
Decrease in percent of slack, due to shearing and company shoot- 
Increase in earnings of production men, on the same wage scale basis..do.... ...... 10 


Reduction cost on the same wage scale basis 
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The Aersand 


A, INNOVATION for. re- 


moving impurities from coal makes its 
initial bow to the industry. It is known 
under the trade name of “Aersand” and 
consists of a new and unique artificial 
dry flu'd used as a medium for segre- 
gating coal and impurities, such as slate, 
pyrite, bone, and other impurities having 
a specific gravity greater than coal. The 
medium used is created by bubbling air 
continuously up through a body of com- 
mon sand of about 20-mesh and finer. 
When thus aerated the sand is slightly 
distended and the individual particles 
are thrown into motion and the mass 
becomes an apparent liquid and will flow 
on a slight incline. It has the physical 
properties of a liquid in so far as density 
is concerned. The specific gravity of 
this medium may be varied within certain 
limits by adjusting the flow of air, and 
also by varying the character of sand. 
With ordinary silica sand the specific 
gravity may be so adjusted that bitu- 
minous coal will float and the refuse 
material sink. Its action corresponds to 
the well-known float-and-sink operation, 
but in a dry medium. 

This development is the result of 
several years of research work in the 
laboratory and a large amount of experi- 
mentation with a semicommercial plant. 
In the earlier stages of investigation it 
was found that the sand would adhere to 
clean, wet coal and was difficult to dis- 
lodge, and it was feared that it might be 


*Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a definite handicap to the process. The 
idea also prevailed that the sand would 
become coated with fine dust and inter- 
mingle with the smaller particles of coal, 
thereby reducing its efficacy. A device 
for washing and drying the sand was 
actually considered. Continued experi- 
mentation indicated that these two ap- 
parent barriers to success were less 
formidable than theory indicated. At 
this stage a preparation plant on a com- 
mercial scale was built, and it is inter- 
esting to note just what occurred with 
respect to the two problems noted above. 
After being used in regular service it 
was found that very little sand adhered 
to the coal, and when it did was very 
easily dislodged. It developed that when 
the mine-run coal passed over the tipple 
screen more or less fines adhered to the 
coal particles, and when these came in 
contact with the sand the moisture was 
pretty well absorbed by the layer of coal 
fines, and the sand had little tendency to 
adhere. It was also found that particles 
of coal corresponding in size to that of 
the sand would intermingle with it, but 
did not in any way interfere with the 
successful operation, even when the coal 
content reached 50 percent. It was found, 
however, that when considerable wet 
coal was encountered a small amount of 
heat applied directly to the sand or in 
the air stream was required to prevent 
caking of the sand. 

In operation the “Aersand” separator 
is simply a stationary rectangular box in 


Coal Cleaning Plant 


of the Allegheny 
River Mining Co. 


By 


CHARLES M. MEANS* 


which a moving bed of sand is kept in a 
jiquid condition by bubbles of air ad- 
mitted through the bottom. A stream 
of sand is fed to the box continuously at 
the feed end and discharged at the clean 
coal end. This maintains a moving cur- 
rent of the fluid sand that carries the 
coal along through the box and over the 
discharge lip. The refuse sinks to the 
bottom of the box and is discharged 
through a refuse chute extending across 
the entire width of the separator below 
the coal overflow lip. This chute is offset 
from the front of the box to permit com- 
plete and uniform aeration of the sand 
body in the separator proper without 
blowing the sand in the discharge chute. 
In this way the sand is deaerated and 
becomes inert nonmobile sand. In this 
condition the flow may be sealed off 
simply by placing a horizontal plate at 
the bottom on which the sand will run 
out and close itself on the natural angle 
of repose. This plate is an oscillating 
gate which regulates the discharge of 
material here in the same manner as a 
reciprocating plate feeder. A _ ribbed 
rotating shaft at the coal discharge lip 
maintains a uniform and evenly dis- 
tributed overflow. A bell crank on this 
shaft drives the slate gate. These two 
small elements are the only moving parts 
integral to the device. The porous 
separator floor through which air is ad- 
mitted is of alundum and is particularly 
suited for the uniform distribution of the 
small quantity of air used to fluidize the 
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Figure 1 


sand. In this process the function of 
the air is not to lift the coal but merely 
aerate the sand. The amount of air used 
is virtually the same for all sizes of 
coal and varies from 20 to 40 cu. ft. per 
minute per square foot area, the exact 
amount depending upon the specific 
gravity desired. 

The machine shown in Figure 1 is a 
single element consisting of one float and 
sink section and one refuse gate. This 
is the unit of operation and may be 
designated as a one stage or single pass 
machine. For more effective separation 
the use of a longer machine with two or 
more float sections can be used. The mul- 
tiple unit is virtually a series of single 


elements but it is built as a continuous 
trough with the sand flowing through the 
entire machine. 

A two-stage machine is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. This unit is designed for the re- 
treatment of the refuse and when so 
operated the raw coal is fed at approxi- 
mately mid length of the trough and 
passes over the second float compartment 
only. The primary refuse discharged at 
No. 2 gate is returned with the sand cir- 
culation to enter the first compartment 
where it is again subjected to floating 
action. The final refuse is discharged at 
No. 1 gate and goes to the refuse bin 
while the recovered coal passes to the 
feed compartment. This machine may 
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also be set up to reclean the coal instead 
of the refuse, in which case the raw coal 
is fed into the first compartment and 
the clean coal passes to the second, where 
it is again subjected to floating. 

If so desired retreatment of both the 
primary refuse and the coal can be ac- 
complished in a three-stage machine. In 
all cases the complete operation takes 
place in one continuous stream of sand 
without re-elevation. No transfer of ma- 
terial to other machines is necessary and 
no additional machinery required beyond 
that used to circulate the medium in a 
single machine. 

The float section of the separator is 
2 ft. in length and the refuse discharge 
section is 10 in., making a total length 
of aerated surface of 2 ft. 10 in. The 
overall length of the single pass machine 
is approximately 5 ft. The two-stage 
machine 8 ft. and the three-stage ma- 
chine 12 ft. Machines of varying widths 
may be built to suit any capacity re- 
quired. The actual capacity of this or 
any other concentrating device is de- 
pendent upon the ease of separation of 
the raw material, its size and other 
characteristics. In the case of readily 
cleaned nut or pea coal or mixed sizes 
the capacity with good cleaning perform- 
ance will average 8 to 10 tons per hour 
per foot of width. It is apparent that 
the very fine coal and dust must be 
screened out but all coal over %-in. mesh 
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can be cleaned successfully but commer- 
cial requirements will probably be for 
4-in. or smaller. It is not necessary to 
separate the various sizes between these 
limits for successful preparation. 

One unit of a plant as described, has 
been installed at the Cadogan mine of 
the Allegheny River Mining Co., at Kit- 
tanning, Pa., by the Hydrotator Co. under 
the supervision of Mr. Thomas Fraser. 
This plant handles coal from the Lower 
Freeport and Lower Kittanning beds. 
The normal mixture is about 40 percent 
from the Freeport seam and 60 percent 
from the Kittanning seam, but the mix- 
ture at any time may be in any ratio. 
These two coals are very different in 
washability characteristics and the con- 
stantly changing condition increases the 
difficulty of separation. Most of the coal 
is produced with scraper loaders which 
precludes the possibility of any attempt 
of cleaning at the face. Each of the beds 
average 40 in. in thickness in this area. 
The Freeport in section consists of 40 in. 
of coal with irregularly distributed and 
discontinuous thin partings of slate and 
sulphur varying from 1/32-in. to %-in. 
in thickness. In many sections a con- 
siderable thickness of bone is also pres- 
ent. The principal impurities in the coal 
as delivered to the tipple are dull bone 
particles, streaked pieces and roof slate. 

The Kittanning bed contains more 
heavy partings than the Freeport. A 
typical section shows a few inches of 
bony coal at the bottom, a slate or sul- 
phur parting varying from % in. to 2 in. 
thick about 20 in. from the bottom and 
4, in. of bone coal at the top. All the 
bone coal is left in place in mining but 
in some locations the roof bone comes 
down with roof slate and becomes inter- 
mixed with the small coal. The principal 
impurities as delivered to the tipple are 
roof slate and sulphur and slate from 
the partings. 


The Kittanning coal contains a much 
higher percentage of refuse as compared 
to the Freeport and the particles are 
larger and heavier, making an easier 
cleaning condition. The cleaning charac- 
teristics of the two coals are shown by 
the accompanying float-and-sink data and 
curves. Examination of the raw coal 
indicates that the most economical 
separation between coal and refuse 
is at approximately 1.60 specific gravity 
although this point is difficult to 
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determine precisely because of the vary- 
ing mixture of two radically differ- 
ent coals. Installation of this initial unit 
was started July 1, 1930, and the first 
attempt to handle coal was made Sep- 
tember 12, and placed in regular service 
during the month of October. Based on 
the results secured a second unit was 
ordered and construction is now under 
way. The two units will use a common 
sand circulating elevator and when com- 
pleted the cleaning plant will have an 
approximate capacity of 100 tons per 
hour when handling coal through a 2-in. 
lip screen and over a %-in. square hole 
inclined vibrating screen. 

Performance records since the plant 
was placed in operation show a shipped 
coal varying from % percent to 1% per- 
cent in sink content and a final refuse 
varying from 2 percent to 7 percent in 
float content. A rather high percentage 
of bone coal lighter than 1.6 specific 
gravity necessarily goes into the refuse 
when the feed runs preponderately to 
Freeport coal, otherwise the product 
would carry a detrimental proportion of 
bone coal. On a 100 ton per hour basis 
the requirements per ton of coal cleaned 
are as follows: Power, .5 kwh.; labor, 
.02 man hours; air, 1,500 cu. ft. and 3 
pounds of sand. Most of the sand losses 
are due to leakage. This implies an 
operating cost of 2.6 per ton which is 
exclusive of capital charges. 


FREEPORT 

Percent ash 

= Cumulative Direct Cumulative 
7 5 


Percent weight 
Specific gravity 


KITTANNING 
Percent weight Percent ash 


Ploat on 1.86........c008 8.9 8. 5. 79.8 79.8 5.4 5.4 
1.46... 10.2 89.1 10.1 6.3 5.4 85.2 12.1 5.8 
1.45 to 1.60....c..ccccee 8.1 97.2 24.0 7.7 3.6 88.8 29.3 6.8 
1.60 to 1.80.........+06. 1.1 97.2 47.7 8.2 1.0 89.8 45.1 7.2 
Sink Im 1.90.........c000 1.7 100.0 64.5 9.2 10.2 100.0 59.8 12.6 


Direct Cumulative Direct Cumulative 


These data show the relative characteristics of the two beds mined at Kittanning but are not pre- 
sented as showing “normal” composition of the raw coal from the two seams. 
refuse delivered with the coal when mechanically loaded varies greatly, particularly in the Kittanning 


operation. 
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LEGISLATIVE ’ Mr. Cable (Rep. 
Ohio). This bill 

4 would forbid 

(From page 36) ? further immigra- 


tion if the Department of Labor certi- 
fies that laborers of any class, skilled or 
unskilled, are not needed in the United 
States. Immigration. 

H. R. 13565. Mr. Bachmann (Rep., W. 
Va.). This bill proposes to exclude im- 
migrants from countries with which the 
United States has no diplomatic rela- 
tions, and is aimed particularly at com- 
munists from Russia. Immigration. 

H. R. 14830. Mr. Burtness (Rep., N. 
Dak.). This bill proposes to pay $15,170 
to the Lehigh Briquetting Co., of Lehigh, 
N. Dak., as a refund of duties paid on 
machinery and equipment imported in 
1928 for its carbonizing and briquetting 
plant. Claims. 

S. 4837. Mr. Hayden (Dem., Ariz.). 
To pay $515 to the Copper Ridge Mining 
Co., representing payment of purchase 
money in connection with a mineral entry 
at the Phoenix land office. Public 
Lands. 


COAL PREPARATION METHODS 
GREATLY IMPROVED IN 


ALABAMA 


Important progress in methods of coal 
preparation in Alabama has been at- 
tained in the past five or six years, ac- 
cording to information obtained in con- 
nection with the cooperative coal wash- 
ing investigations of the Southern Ex- 
periment Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, and the University of Alabama. 

Until about eight years ago, picking 
belts and jigs were used almost exclu- 
sively in the washeries for cleaning all 
sizes of coal. In 1922, the first coal 
cleaning table in the district was in- 
stalled. Since then at least a dozen 
table plants have been installed in dif- 
ferent washeries, for cleaning the fine 
sizes of coal. One well known manufac- 
turer of coal jigs reports that since de- 
signing an automatic refuse draw about 
two years ago, he has installed this ap- 
pliance in seven of the washeries using 
his type of jig. Another innovation in 
the district is a dry cleaning plant that 
was recently put in operation. In this 
plant air tables are used exclusively for 
cleaning all sizes of coal except the lump, 
which is hand-picked. Methods of prep- 
aration are being improved to meet com- 
petition which is continuously increasing 
and in order to give the consumer a 
product better suited to his demands. 
Makers of metallurgical coke for blast 
furnace use are also aware of the im- 
portance of low ash coke in reducing the 
cost of pig iron and realize that added 
expenditures in the preparation of coking 
coal are very often a good investment 
due to a resulting lower ash content in 
the manufactured coke. 
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Eeonomie losses 


in the PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS MINING INDUSTRY 
resulting from injury 


By Rush N. Hosler* 


T.. feeling that coal mining is 


a hazardous occupation and necessarily 
must take its toll of life and limb has 
grown with the development of the min- 
ing industry until it has taken such deep 
root that it has been well nigh impossible 
to shake it loose. This feeling still 
exists to some extent, evidence of which 
is manifested by the attitude assumed 
by some connected with the industry. 
Time was when a personal injury, yea, 
even death, was regarded simply as an 
unfortunate or regrettable incident, but 
not so today. With the inception of 
workmen’s compensation, injuries and 
deaths cost money. It is the recognition 
of this fact that has led the industry out 
of its lethargic state and into the ac- 
knowledgment that accident costs are an 
integral part of the cost sheets. There- 
fore, what was once regarded as an 
occupational hazard to be assumed by the 
workman himself has developed into an 
economic problem. 

It is because of the cost of work in- 
juries that accident prevention work 
has received its greatest stimulus. Min- 
ing executives are more impressed with 
their accident record when the cost 
sheets show a jump in the cost per ton 
of coal from this cause and their interest 
is manifested by directing well organ- 
ized efforts in safer practices. There is 
a recognition on their part that a saving 
in this item of cost is as real as a like 
saving in haulage, maintenance or any 
other item. 


THE title of this paper presumes 
there is an economic loss resulting from 
injury to the industry but, before we 
proceed further, it may be well to prove 
this premise. A study of costs of in- 


* Superintendent, Coal Mine Section, Pennsyl- 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
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juries resulting from work in connection 
with the bituminous mining industry in 
Pennsylvania during the past five years 
reveals the fact that workmen’s compen- 
sation and medical treatment, values at 
the present level of benefits, has exceeded 
$25,000,000, or an average of more than 
$5,000,000 a year. The time lost from 
injuries, valued in accordance with the 
“International Industrial Accident Com- 
missions’ Standard Weights for Lost 
Time Accidents” amounts to 21,384,423 
lost days, equalling 85,538 man-years.' 
This is an average of 17,107 man-years 
lost each year. These two outstanding 
facts alone, not to mention other factors 
that must be taken into consideration, 
are so boldly written on the horizon of 
our industry that it is not necessary to 
present further argument that there is 
an economic loss resulting from injury 
to our workmen. 

In order to present an adequate pic- 
ture of this economic loss, it is necessary 
to give you figures from statistics, and 
I have prepared and present with this 
paper certain .tables showing analyses, 
which if I read in detail would bore you 
beyond toleration. I have made certain 
deductions from these and other analy- 
ses* that bring out in detail some of the 
economic losses that arise from the in- 
dustry. I have attempted to put enough 
life into these figures so that they may 
appear to you as a real menace, sapping 
the very life of the industry as a dreaded 
disease might sap your life, and so that 
you may not be bored at their presen- 
tation but rather be enlisted in a new 
army of “Safe Workers” whose orders 
are “Safely Forward.” 


BDURING the five-year period, 1925 
to 1929, there were 192,090 injuries, in- 
cluding fatals, that required medical at- 
tention. This means that one of these 
injuries occurred for every 3.36 full time 
employes‘ and that for each of these in- 
juries there was mined 3,600 tons of 
coal. Of these 192,090 injuries, 1,972 
were deaths or one death for every 350,- 
434 tons of coal mined and one for every 
327 employes. Three hundred and two 
men were injured severely enough to be- 


come totally disabled or one out of every 
2,138 employes. For every 3,002 em- 
ployes there was a hand lost, a total of 
215, and with 67 of these 215 hands, the 
arm went too. There were 348 feet, one 
for each 1,856 employes and the leg went 
along with 139 of these. The loss of 
sight of one eye is rated as 30 percent * 
of total disability but where both eyes 
are lost, it is a total disability, and such 
cases were enumerated above. There 
were losses of sight to one eye in 433 
cases. This is one out of each 1,491 em- 
ployes and one for each 1,596,000 tons 
of coal mined. I compared this number 
of eyes lost with the number lost in the 
five-year period, 1921 to 1925, and it is 
interesting to note that in the last five 
years there were 346,000 tons more of 
coal mined and 230 employes more per 
eye lost than in the five-year period, 1921 
to 1925. The improvement shown by 
the comparison above is directly attrib- 
uted to the use of goggles and it is hoped 
their use might become the general prac- 
tice in the industry. May I divert long 
enough to ask a question? How much 
do you value an eye—your eye, if you 
please? 

Of injuries resulting in the loss of 
fingers and other permanents, there are 
many—one for each 255 employes, cost- 
ing in excess of $3,000,000 and lost time 
equalling 6,575 man-years. There were 
70,163 temporary injuries costing more 
than $7,000,000, with 11,787 man-years 
of lost time. It is interesting to note in 
passing over these accidents that this 
class, namely, temporaries, cost 32.9 per- 
cent of all accident cost and 13.8 percent 
of all lost time and that the average 
medical cost per case is $50.39. There 
are also a group of non-compensable in- 
juries that must be reckoned with for 
there were 116,117 of them, carrying a 
cost of nearly $1,000,000 for their medi- 
cal treatment, an average cost per case 
of $8.14. 


THE pictures illustrated above 
might stand out more clearly when it is 
pointed out that for each ton of coal 
mined, the cost for accidents is 3.6 cents 
and for every ton of coal mined, there 
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N, FATALITIES AND FATALITY RATES, 1921-1929 


Produc- Ordinary fatality Ordinary fatality 

Production tion per rate per 1,000,000 rate per 1,000-2,000 
Year net tons 2,000-hour workers man. per All Ordinary fatalities tons hour workers 
(000 annum fatali- Catas- 

omitted) All Outside Inside (2+3) ties trophe All Outside Inside All Outside Inside All Outside Inside 

(1) (3) (4 (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (13) (14) (15) (16) =(17) 
555,789 516,810 66,319 450,491 1,075 1,660 342 1,318 72 1,246 2.37 0.13 2.24 2.55 1.09 2.77 
142,352 123,099 15,306 107,793 1,156 378 46 332 15 317 2.33 0.10 2.23 2.84 0.98 2.85 
129,846 118,985 14,675 104,310 1,091 611 226 285 17 268 2.19 0.13 2.06 2.39 1.16 2.57 
131,645 126,788 16,771 110,017 1,038 353 6 347 22 325 2.63 0.17 2.46 2.74 1.31 2.95 
151,946 147,938 19,567 128,371 1,027 418 64 354 18 36 2.33 0.12 2.21 2.39 0.92 2.62 
655,875 661,881 94,178 567,703 991 1,749 158 =: 1,591 112 = 1,479 2.43 0.17 2.26 2.40 1.19 2.61 
135,267 128,975 16,646 112,329 1,048 312 5 307 1l 96 2.27 0.08 2.19 2.38 0.66 2.64 
128,751 124,292 15,954 108,338 1,036 344 46 298 17 281 2.31 0.13 2.18 2.40 1.07 2.59 
169,181 168,802 24,407 144,395 1,002 396 aoa 396 29 367 2.34 0.17 2.17 2.35 1.19 2.54 
108,310 118,892 20,083 98,809 911 420 107 313 32 281 2.89 0.30 2.59 2.63 1.59 2.84 
114,366 120,920 17,088 103,832 939 277 fies 277 23 254 2.42 0.20 2.22 2.29 1.35 2.45 
1916-1920 ........ 831,776 870,086 150,569 719,517 956 2,336 78 2,258 185 2,073 2.71 0.22 2.49 2.60 1.23 2.88 
PRERHESED ccccsccs 779,290 851,093 109,008 742,005 916 2,423 181 2,242 153 2,089 2.8 0.20 2.68 2.63 1.40 2.82 


has been 15 minutes of working time lost 
to the industry on account of injury. 

The gist of the details presented above 
for the latest five-year period is, briefly, 
that 192,090 injuries occurred, entail- 
ing a cost of $5,000,000 and a lost time 
of 17,107 man-years each year. This, 
then, may be regarded as the direct loss. 
Other factors must be taken into con- 
sideration when the economic loss of 
work accidents is reckoned. Of these, I 
wish to mention two. First, the indirect 
cost of an accident. By this I mean the 
cost of the effects of an accident to the 
operation at the particular time. It is 
not necessary to enumerate what hap- 
pens when an accident occurs. It will 
suffice to mention the things surrounding 
it that affects the indirect cost. Stop- 
page of work, often the mine shuts 
down for the day. The morale of the 
mine is broken. Breaking in new men. 
Discontent and strained relations be- 
tween men and management. Damage 
and breakage to machinery and equip- 
ment with resulting curtailment of out- 
put. The indirect cost of these and other 
effects has been estimated at various 
figures ranging from two to five times 
the direct loss. A subcommittee on edu- 
cation of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, a few 
years ago, in reporting on “Education in 
Accident Prevention Work,” estimated 
that the indirect cost was at least equal 
to the direct cost. Using this as the 
basis, we see at first glance another eco- 
nomic loss amounting to $5,000,000 a 
year. Second, there is a wage loss. 
Reference to “Coal Mine Compensation 
Insurance Experience, 1925 to 1929,’ 
shows a ratio of compensation to wages 
of 33 percent. Using this same ratio, 
we find that we have a wage loss of be- 
tween ten and eleven million dollars 
each year. 


THERE are, undoubtedly, other 
losses, but I believe I have pointed out 
the cardinal ones that enter into the 
economic losses in the Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous mining industry. They are so 
pronounced that they bear repeating at 
this time: 

(1) A direct cost of accidents and in- 


LOSSES IN BITUMINOUS MINES IN PENNSYLVANIA BY SEVERITY OF INJURY, 1925 TO 1929 


Percent 
No. of Total Percent of days 

Injury ace. cost Comp. Medical Days lost of cost lost 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

192,090 $21,665,052 $16,891,345 $4,773,707 21,384,423 100.0 100.0 
1,972 6,535,208 6,227,576 307,632 11,832,000 30.1 55.3 
Permanent totals ........... 302 1,749,663 1,668,600 81,063 1,812,000 8.1 8.5 
Major permanents ......... 2,128 4,657,563 4,149,618 507,945 3,793,200 21.5 17.7 
aaa 67 217,841 199,804 18,037 268,000 1.0 1.3 
148 354,738 324,634 30,104 488,400 1.6 2.3 
eT ee 139 431,717 387,115 44,602 556,000 2.0 2.6 
Loss of foot.......... i 209 471,008 413,284 57,724 564,300 2.2 2.6 
433 774,128 712,485 61,643 779,400 3.6 3.6 
Disfigurement ........... 117 76,676 59,326 17,350 29,952 0.4 0.1 
Other permanents ....... 567 1,462,585 1,285,437 177,148 700,812 6.7 3.3 
Indeterminates ........... 448 868,870 767,533 101,337 406,336 4.0 1.9 
Minor permanents ......... 1,408 642,386 530,334 112,05 506,880 3.0 2.4 
RR 70,163 7,135,217 4,315,217 2,820,000 2,946,846 32.9 13.8 
Noncompensables ........... 116,117 | 945,015 4.4 2.3 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSIONS STANDARD WEIGHTS FOR LOST 


493,497 


TIME ACCIDENTS 


Degree of disability 
in percent of perma- 
nent total disability Days lost 


Any 1 finger, any permanent disability of 300 
2 fingers, any permanent disability of 12% 750 
3 fingers, any permanent disability of 20 1,200 
4 fingers, any permanent disability of 30 1,800 
Thumb and 1 finger, any permanent disability of 20 1,200 
Thumb and 2 fingers, any permanent disability 25 1,500 
Thumb and 83 fingers, any permanent disability of 3314 2,000 
Thumb and 4 fingers, any permanent disability of 40 2,400 
Leg at or below knee, dismemberment 50 3,000 
Great toe, or any 2 or more toes, any permanent disability of 5 300 
1 toe, other than great toe, any permanent disability of pent 


juries of more than $5,000,000 per year. 

(2) An indirect cost of accidents and 
injuries of more than $5,000,000 per 
year. 

(3) A wage loss on account of in- 
juries of more than $10,000,000 per year. 

(4) A loss of time of 17,107 man- 
years per year. 

The magnitude of this loss empha- 
sizes the necessity of eternal vigilance in 
our safety program. A safety program 
is not enough. It must be prosecuted 
with an exactness that permits of no 
let-up. Your specific attention is again 
called to an appalling fact brought out 
above, namely, that there were 192,090 
injuries, and of these 1,972 resulted in 
death, leaving more than 190,000 that 
were, and like injuries in the future will 
be, potential deaths. 


What is our responsibility then? I 
believe it is to see to it that this great 
loss shall not be permitted to continue. 
It can be eliminated. Known safe prac- 
tices and safety devices are to be had; 
their cost is insignificant compared to 
the loss sustained without them. I close 
with the question, Will you enlist in the 
army of “safe workers” or stand idly by, 
contributing to this great loss, and 
thereby condone the suffering that goes 
with it? 


1The terms “man-years” and “full-time em- 
ployee” used in this paper is a 2,000-hour worker 
per year. 

*“Coal Mine Compensation Insurance Experi- 
ence in Pennsylvania, 1916-1929,” published by 
the Coal Mine Section, Penna. Comp. Rating and 
Inspection Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa., August, 1930. 

* This rating is based on the valuations used by 
the International Industrial Accident Commissions 
and published in their “Standard Weights for Lost 
Time Accidents.” A copy of this table is sub- 
mitted with this paper. 
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Guy N. BJORGE 
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Practical Operating Problems 
of the Metal Mining Industry 
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Mining Methods and Costs 


at the ARGONAUT MINE’ 


By William 0. Vanderburg' 


Tix mining practices described 
are those used in exploiting the low- 
grade gold ores in the heavy and swell- 
ing ground that occurs on the mother 
lode belt at the Argonaut mine, Amador 
County, Calif. 


The author acknowledges the assist- 
ance of E. A. Stent, vice president; 
James L. Fontenrose, cost clerk, Joseph 
Mohorovich, mine foreman, of the Argo- 
naut mine; and of E. D. Gardner, su- 
pervising engineer, United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Southwest Experiment 
Station, Tucson, Ariz. 

Special thanks are due Mr. Stent, 
whose courtesy and kindness made this 
paper possible. 

The Argonaut mine is situated 1 mile 
north of Jackson, the county seat of 
Amador County, on the mother lode belt, 
which traverses a region about 1 mile 
wide and 120 miles long in the western 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. The most productive part of the 
belt is in Amador County, extending 
from Plymouth to Jackson. The dis- 
trict is well situated, and a number of 


* Reprinted from U. S. Bureau of Mines In- 
formation Circular 6311. 

+ Associate mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

tThe quartz mines were held under district 
rules formulated by the inhabitants, the majority 
of whom were placer miners. 
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factors contribute to low mining costs: 
(1) Excellent climatic conditions; (2) 
nearness to supply centers; (3) abun- 
dance of water; (4) low elevation (the 
Argonaut mine shaft collar has an ele- 
vation of 1,250 ft. above sea level); (5) 
cheap hydroelectric power; (6) excellent 
transportation facilities; (7) plentiful 
labor supply, except for an occasional 
shortage; (8) relatively small tempera- 
ture increase in the mine as depth is 
attained. 

- These advantages are partly offset by: 
(1) Increasing cost of operation incident 
to the great depth to which mining has 
progressed; (2) the heavy and swelling 
ground encountered and the consequent 
large outlay for maintenance to keep 
the ground open; (3) the comparatively 
low grade of the ore. 

The Argonaut mine produces about 
260 tons of ore per day and employs 
a force of about 200 men. Most of the 
ore is free milling; it contains an aver- 
age of 2 percent sulphides, mostly 
pyrite. The yearly average grade of 
the ore varies from $6 to $17 per ton. 
The ore is treated in the company’s mill, 
which is equipped with 60 stamps and 36 
Frue vanners. About 65 percent of the 
gold is amalgamated in the batteries 
and on plates. The sulphides are con- 


centrated on the Frue vanners and the 
concentrates are cyanides locally under 
contract. 


HISTORY 


Quartz mining on the mother lode belt 
began in the fifties, shortly after the 
first excitement of placer mining in the 
forty-nine gold rush had subsided. The 
first quartz miners were mostly Mexi- 
cans, who used the arrastra method to 
separate gold from the ore. The early 
efforts at quartz mining were not very 
successful, due to lack of capital, crude 
machinery, inadequate methods of re- 
covering the gold, inexperience in han- 
dling heavy ground, and the insecure 
tenure by which the mines were held.{ 

Since the early days the history of 
most of the mines of the mother lode 
belt shows periods of activity alternat- 
ing with long periods of idleness. The 
World War dealt a severe blow to the 
industry, due to the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of gold. Many mines 
were closed down, and at present only 
three large mines are operating in 
Amador County—the Kennedy, the Cen- 
tral Eureka, and the Argonaut. 

The Argonaut property was opened 
in 1850, and was worked in a desultory 
manner until 1893 under the name of 
the Pioneer mine. The Argonaut Min- 
ing Co. was organized in 1893, and an 
incline shaft was started on the property 
after good ore was discovered in the 
deeper levels of the adjoining Kennedy 
mine. Since that time operations at the 
Argonaut mine have been continuous ex- 
cept for a period of three years, when 
mining was discontinued, due to the re- 
sults of mine fires. 


PRODUCTION 


The total output of gold from the 
mother lode belt is estimated by the Cali- 
fornia State Mining Bureau to be about 
$240,000,000. About half of this amount 
was produced from the section of the 
belt lying between Jackson and Plym- 
outh. From 1893 to 1930 the Argonaut . 
mine has produced $16,377,252 (792,250 
fine ounces). 


| 

| 
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GEOLOGY 

The most recent geological description 
of the mother lode belt and its mines 
was written by Adolph Knopf.§ 

The Argonaut vein occupies the fissure 
of a reverse fault and cuts through beds 
of greenstone schist and slate, independ- 
ent of either the strike or the dip of the 
rocks which form the walls. The vein 
strikes about north 20 degrees west and 
has an average dip of about 63 degrees 
northeast (see Figure 1). As depth is at- 


$ Knopf, Adolph, The Mother Lode System of 
California, U. S. Geol. Survey. Prof. Paper 157, 
1929, 88 Prepared in cooperation with the 
California State Mining Bureau. 
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Figure /- Vertical skerch of Argonaut vein in relation to shatt 
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tained, the vein tends to become flatter. 
The maximum width of the ore shoot is 
65 ft. and the maximum length 1,100 ft.. 
The average width mined is about 20 ft. 
The vein is very persistent and has been 
followed from the apex down to the 
5,400-ft. level without a break of any 
kind. The quartz filling pinches and 
swells along both the strike and the 
dip but never dies out entirely. 
Geological features other than size 
and dip which influence the choice of a 
mining method are: (1) The vein is ac- 
companied on one or both walls by gouge 
which varies in thickness from several 


inches up to several feet; (2) the walls 
are invariably soft and fractured so that 
sloughing will take place promptly if the 
openings are not supported; (3) the vein 
itself is traversed by planes of weakness 
so that lagging of the back is necessary 
to prevent caving; (4) the rock masses 
are more or less mobile; that is, their 
weight is not uniformly distributed, but 
is transferred from point to point as the 
equilibrium is disturbed by new open- 
ings. Timber alone can not be relied 
upon for support over a large area with- 
out danger of collapse. 

In general, the ore body and its walls 
have insufficient strength to support 
themselves even over small spans, so that 
as stoping progresses temporary timber 
support is required and is followed 
promptly by waste filling. This is the 
only method that has so far been found 
adequate for controlling the enormous 
weight of the shifting rock masses. 
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EXPLORATION 


As the ore shoot is very persistent 
and as no radical changes have so far 
been found in the nature of the ore body, 
exploration work is not a serious prob- 
lem. Prior to the organization of the 
Argonaut Mining Co., exploration was 
confined to surface trenching and the 
driving of an adit to cut the vein at a 
depth of several hundred feet. The 
Argonaut Company explored the deeper 
portions of the ore body by sinking an 
inclined shaft in the hanging wall of 
the vein with crosscuts and drifts driven 
therefrom. Due to the heavy ground en- 
countered, exploratory work can not be 
carried very far in advance of actual 
mining operations, as the maintenance 
expense entailed in keeping the workings 
open would become prohibitive. 


SAMPLING AND ESTIMATING 


Although the gold is not uniformly 
distributed in the ore shoot, close sam- 
pling is not necessary. One who is fa- 
miliar with the ore can make a good 
estimate of the grade of the ore by visual 
inspection. When sulphides are present 
in the quartz the ore is invariably of 
good grade; the amount of sulphides, 
however, is not indicative of the richness 
of the ore. 

Stope samples are taken by the tram- 
mers when the ore is drawn from the 
chutes. These samples, which consist of 
a handful of material from each car 
loaded, are thrown into a powder box 
near chute and are combined into one 
general chute sample, which at the end 
of each shift is brought to the surface 
for fire assay. 

Development samples are taken in the 
same manner. 

The areas stoped are platted monthly 
on a longitudinal section and a record is 
also kept of the tonnage and grade of 
the ore taken from each stope. From 
these records factors can be derived for 
estimating the grade and tonnage of any 
block which has been exposed on two 
or more sides. The ore body is fairly 
regular in its characteristics, and the 
factors, being derived from actual min- 
ing results, take account of dilution ef- 
fects by waste rock. Consequently the 
grade factor and the tonnage factor 
(about 12.5 cu. ft. per ton for solid ore 
and 18 cu. ft. per ton for broken ore) 
both check closely in practice. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Shaft 


Entry to the mine is made by a 70 
degree inclined three-compartment shaft 
5,800 ft. long sunk in the country rock 
in the hanging wall of the vein (see 
Figure 1). The level interval is 100 ft. 
for the first 3,000 ft. from the surface 
and is 150 ft. from there to the bottom, 
measured on the incline. An auxiliary 
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shaft is also maintained for ventila- 
tion purposes and for the escape of work- 
men in case of necessity. 

The main shaft is divided into one 
manway and two hoisting compartments; 
each compartment is 5 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 
1 in. in the clear. The greater portion 
of the shaft is timbered with 20 by 20-in. 
Oregon fir sets, but the present practice 
is to use 16 by 16-in. wall plates 16 ft. 
long, 14 by 16-in. end plates 6 ft. long, 
10 by 16-in. dividers 6 ft. long, and 8 
by 12-in. posts 3 ft. 9 in. long. The sets 
are placed on 5-ft. centers. Lagging 
consists of 2 by 6 or 83 by 6-in. planks. 
Shaft sets are framed as shown in Fig- 
ure 3. In this method of framing the 


strength of the timber is not weakened 


to any great extent, and the framing is 
simple compared to some of the more 
elaborate methods in use. The dove- 
tails at the corners of the set which hold 
the set together while being blocked 
could be eliminated and the ends of the 
wall and end plates so framed that the 


outside edges of the end plates are flush 
with the ends of the wall plates. This 
would further simplify the framing, but 
the advantage gained would be lost in 
the extra time taken in blocking and 
wedging the sets in position. To pre- 
vent the bevel portion of dovetail from 
splitting, several spikes are driven into 
this part of the wall plates. In fram- 
ing repair sets the dovetail is framed 
only on one end of each wall plate. Posts 
are used only at the four corners. Hang- 
ing bolts are used to draw the members 
of the set tightly into position. 

Shaft timbers are framed on the sur 
face by hand. Due to variation in the 
sizes of the timbers, all dimensions for 
cutting the mortises and tenons are 
marked on only one side of each timber. 
Uniformity in framing is obtained by 
the use of wooden templates. 

Shaft sinking is done on contract with 
a guaranteed minimum wage. A crew 


of 12 men, or four men on each of the 
three shifts, is required. 


The routine 
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of operations in sinking a shaft is about 
as follows: 


Time 


Operation required 
Placing one set of timber............... 1 shift 


About 80 ft. of progress is made per 
month in sinking the main shaft. 

Machines of the jackhammer type with 
l-in. hollow hexagonal steel having the 
double taper cross bit are used in shaft 
sinking. The lengths of the steel and 
the corresponding bit gages are as 
follows: 


Bit gage, 
Length, feet inches 


The average shaft round is drilled to 
a depth of about 5 ft. The holes are 
loaded with 40 percent strength gelatin 
dynamite. About 30 pounds of dyna- 
mite are required per foot of shaft. 
Rounds are fired by means of electric 
delay detonators connected with the mine 
lighting circuit of 110 volts. The 32- 
hole shaft round and the order of firing 
of the holes are shown in Figure 2. 

The broken rock is shoveled by hand 
into a 1-ton skip, which runs on 16- 
pound rails placed to a gage of 27 in. 
Track for the sinking skip is placed in 
the manway compartment of the shaft 


Drift on main vein 


/eve 
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Ventilation raise 


Fioure 5. Plan of lower /eve/s 


and swung over to the center compart- 
ment below the bottom working level. 
With the sinking skip in the center of 
the shaft the broken rock can be shoveled 
into the skip from both sides. The shaft 
crew is protected from falling objects by 
a timber bulkhead placed below the bot- 
tom working level, and by 2-in. plank 
lagging nailed to the side of the man- 
way compartment adjacent to the hoist- 
ing compartment. 

A single-drum, compressed-air hoist is 
used for sinking. The broken rock is 
hoisted to the working level, which is 
used as a base for sinking operations. 
There the skip is dumped automatically. 
The rock passes through a spiral raise 
to the shaft waste pocket for hoisting 
to the surface. 

A crew of four men with a shaft boss 
is steadily employed on one shift for re- 
pairing sets and easing heavy ground in 
the shaft. 


Drifts and Crosscuts 


Drifts and crosscuts are timbered 
heavily in order to withstand the pres- 
sure exerted by the heavy and sometimes 
swelling ground. The drift sets are 
framed with spreading posts and a single 
cap with lagging resting on the caps and 
behind the posts. The posts of a drift 
set consist of round timbers from 12 to 
24 in. in diameter and 8 ft. in length. 
The batter of the posts is 2 in. per foot. 
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Caps for the drift sets are 12 by 12-in. 
timbers 5 ft. 4 in. long. Girts are round 
timbers 8 to 12 in. in diameter. Drift 
sets are placed on 5-ft. centers. Lagging 
consists of 3 by 6-in. planks cut in 5-ft. 
lengths. No sills are used across the 
bottom for the posts to rest upon, as in 
swelling ground the bottom of a drift 
has, in some instances, raised as much 
as a foot per week. If sills were used in 
ground of this character, repairs to the 
drift sets would be more difficult and 
more expensive. 

Experience has shown that attempts to 
lag swelling ground closely result in the 
bending or breaking of the lagging and 
in forcing the sets out of position. By 
leaving openings between the lagging 
the swelling ground “eases” itself to a 
certain extent by finding passage through 
the spaces. This method of lagging also 
admits of cutting away and removing 
encroaching ground, thereby preserving 
the main members of the sets in their 
proper position. Figure 4-b shows the 
framing details of the standard drift set 
used at the Argonaut mine. 

Drifts and crosscuts are driven on com- 
pany account. Two men comprise a drift 
crew. The two men shovel and tram 
the ore or rock and then run the drill. 
The character of the ground varies to 
such an extent that there is no definite 
routine of operations in advancing a 
heading. 
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Machines of the Leyner type with 1-in. 
hexagonal steel are used for drilling, 
mounted either on a cross arm attached 
to a column or on a crossbar. The 
lengths of the steel and the bit gages 
are the same as those used in sinking 
operations. Rounds are drilled to a 
depth of 5 ft. Holes are loaded with 30 
percent strength gelatin dynamite and 
detonated with No. 6 caps and triple- 
tape fuse. The types of drift and cross- 
cut rounds are shown in Figure 2-b. 

The broken rock is shoveled into 1-ton 
cars and trammed to the shaft pocket or 
to the nearest dumping place under- 
ground. 

Raises 

Raises are also driven on company ac- 
count by a crew of two men working 
together. Raises are driven on the foot- 
wall side of the vein and consist of two 
compartments, a chute and a manway, 
requiring an opening 6 by 12 ft. in the 
clear. Raise timbering in heavy ground 
consists of round posts 5 ft. long and 14 
to 18 in. in diameter, 12 by 12-in. caps 
5 ft. 4 in. long, and round girts 8 to 12 
in. in diameter and 4 ft. long. In places 
where the ground stands well the raises 
are timbered with stulls and posts. With 
this method of timbering, a hitch is cut 
in the footwall to receive one end of the 
stull; the other end is blocked to the 
solid with a headboard and the ends of 
two consecutive stulls are separated by 
a post. The framing details for the raise 
square-sets are the same as those used 
in the stope sets shown in Figure 4-a. 


Figure 6,- Vertical sections of stope. 
A:Longitudinal section. B:Cross-section. 


A ladder and timber slide are placed 
in the manway compartment of each 
raise. Supplies are hoisted in the raises 
either by hand or small tugger hoists. 
The chute is lagged off from the manway 
with 2 by 12-in. planks. 

The routine of operations in driving 
a raise is about as follows: 


First shift 
Time, 
Operation hours 
Second shift 
Time, 
Operation hours 
Barring down and cutting hitches.......... 2 


Hand-rotated stoper machines are used 
in drilling. The steel used is 1-in. 
hexagonal solid with the double-taper 
cross bit. The changes and bit gages 
are as follows: 


Bit gage, 

Length, feet inches 
1% 2% 
1% 2 

316 1% 
1% 
5% 1% 
1% 


The usual raise round comprises 18 
holes drilled to a depth of 5 ft. This 
round is shown in Figure 2-c. Rounds 
are blasted with 30 percent strength 
gelatin dynamite and No. 6 detonators 
with triple-tape fuse. 


MINING 
The method of stoping employed at 
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the Argonaut mine is an adaptation of 
the square-set system and is followed 
closely by waste filling. 


In developing the ore body prepara- 
tory to mining, a crosscut is driven from 
the main shaft station to the vein. From 
the crosscut drifts are extended along 
the footwall. Crosscuts and drifts, 6 by 
8 ft. in cross section, are timbered with 
the regular drift sets, and the timber is 
placed in position close to the working 
face at all times. When the drift has 
been extended several hundred feet a 
raise is driven to connect with the level 
above. The primary purposes in driv- 
ing this raise are to afford an additional 
exit for the workmen in case of neces- 
sity and to improve air circulation on 
the level. A plan of the lower levels 
is shown in Figure 5. 

Silling-out for stoping is done at the 
top of the first floor above the drift sets. 
Regular stope sets are used for timber- 
ing above the drift, as shown in Figure 6. 
The reason for silling-out in this man- 
ner instead of on the level is that the 
drifts are easier to repair and keep open. 
The pressure from the walls acting on 
the sills is sufficient to hold the sills se- 
curely in position, so that they will carry 
the weight of the waste filling if it is 
necessary to remove a drift set tempo- 
rarily for repairs or replacement. 

In some cases instead of placing the 
regular stope sets directly above the drift 
sets a system of long caps on stringers 
is used to support the stope filling, as 
shown in Figure 7. The blocks for car- 
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Blocking 


Standard stope sets 


Blocking 


Stringer 12°12 or longer: 


Blocks. 20inches long l2% 
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Figure 7- Vertical section of stope 


Fe 


Figure 8.- Skip chair 


rying the stringers are placed on the 
drift-set caps in line with the posts. 
Stringers are laid on these blocks par- 
allel with the strike of the vein; the 
stringers in turn support the long caps, 
which extend from wall to wall and are 
held in position by headboards and 
wedges. Upon the long caps the stope 
flooring is laid for holding the waste 
filling. Above the flooring a change is 
made to the regular stope sets. 

Stoping is carried upward in sections 
about 100 ft. long, or as long as the dis- 
tance between two consecutive manways, 
which is usually about 100 ft. Several 
sections are usually mined at the same 
time, as one section is several sets lower 
than the adjoining section. Practically 
all the vein material in the ore shoot 
is mined without sorting. No pillars 
are left. 

Due to the conditions that arise in 
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Bumper 


round rod 


Figure Automate contral fer aur-dtiven pump. 


mining in such heavy ground, the man- 
ner of removing the ore is varied ac- 
cording to the mine foreman’s judgment. 
Generally only enough ground is re- 
moved at a time for standing one set of 
timber. After a section has been mined 
one set high across the width of the 
vein and the length of the 100-ft. section 
another floor is started. Filling with 
waste is carried on contemporaneously 
with stoping so that only one floor is 
open at a time. 

Plank floors are carried upward as the 
stope advances, usually one set below the 
back of the stope. 

Manways are carried up as the stope 
advances. The gob is held in position 
at the ends of a section with 2 by 3-in. 
planks nailed to the sides of the raises 
adjacent to the waste. 

Chutes for drawing ore from the 
stopes are built in every fifth drift set 
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or at intervals of 25 ft. The ore breaks 
fine enough in blasting so that it can 
be drawn from the chutes very readily 
without hanging up. When possible, the 
ore is diverted into the chutes by wings 
built of plank in the square-sets. The 
ore that can not run by gravity into 
the chutes is shoveled by hand. 


Stope Timbering 


The posts for the stope sets are framed 
at only one end with a rectangular tenon 
10 by 12 in. and 2 in. high. The posts 
are round timbers 14 to 18 in. in diam- 
eter and 7 ft. in length over-all. Caps 
are 12 by 12 in. and 5 ft. 4 in. long. 
Girts are 8 to 12 in. in diameter and 4 ft. 
in length, unframed. A _ square-set is 
7 ft. 10 in. high and 5 ft. 4 in. by 5 ft. 
in cross section (center to center of 
posts). A standard set contains 209 
cu. ft., or 16.72 tons of ore. Figure 4-b 


shows the method of framing the square- 
sets. 


The caps are so framed that their ends 
meet on top of the posts to afford the 
maximum bearing area in line with the 
maximum pressure. Posts are unframed 
at their lower ends. With this style of 
framing there is very little “give,” if 
the sets are properly blocked, thus pre- 
venting ground movement. If the ground 
once once begins to move it is difficult, 
expensive, and dangerous to support it. 
At the Argonaut mine compressive force 
is exerted both from the weight of the 
ore overhead and from the walls, so that 
it is sometimes necessary to put in sup- 
plementary angle braces to prevent the 
sets from “riding.” The pressure gen- 
erally shifts from one place to another 
as stoping progresses, and for this rea- 
son the filling of the stopes contempo- 
raneously with mining is imperative. If 
the extraction of ore were not followed 
closely by waste filling, the pressure act- 
ing in one plane would force a row of 
sets out of alignment and consequently 
weaken the remaining sets, resulting in 
the ultimate collapse of the stope. 

Filling 

Filling is obtained by driving inclined 
chambers into the hanging wall, or, if 
the hanging wall is weak and has a 
tendency to cave, filling is supplied by 
driving crosscuts into the footwall. The 
waste is run into the stopes as much as 
possible by gravity and the final leveling 
off of the fill is done by hand. 


Drilling and Blasting 


Machines used in stoping are of the 
Leyner type, using the 1-in. hollow 
hexagonal steel. The changes in steel 
lengths and bit gages are the same as 
those given in the section on shaft sink- 
ing. No standard round is employed 
in stoping, as the character of the ground 
varies considerably. For the same rea- 
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. son no routine of operations in stoping 


can be given. 

Most of the ore breaks fairly fine; 
any large bowlders are broken in the 
stopes with hand hammers. Grizzlies 
constructed of old rails are placed over 
the ore chutes in all the stopes. 

Blasting is done with No. 6 detonators, 
triple-tape fuse, and 30 percent strength 
gelatin dynamite. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 


All ore and rock is trammed under- 
ground by hand in 1-ton end-dump cars 
equipped with roller bearings and cast- 
steel wheels 12 in. in diameter. The dis- 
tance from the shaft to the ore body is 
not great enough to make mechanical 
haulage profitable. In addition, locomo- 
tives would be subject to very severe 
usage because of the difficulty in main- 
taining a uniform grade on the track 
in swelling ground. The average tram- 
ming distance on the bottom working 
level (5,400-ft. level) is about 500 ft. 
Track consists of 16-pound rails laid to 
a gage of 18 in. An attempt is made 
to maintain a track grade of about three- 
fourths percent. Ties are 4 by 6-in., tim- 
bers 3 ft. long spaced on 30-in. centers. 

The ore is dumped into shaft pockets 
having a capacity of about 200 tons. 
Grizzlies over the shaft pockets are con- 
structed of 40-pound rails with 8-in. 
openings between the rails. 


HOISTING 


Hoisting is done in balance with self- 
dumping skips having a nominal ca- 
pacity of 72 cu. ft., or 4 tons; the aver- 
age amount of ore hoisted per skip is 
7,100 pounds. The skips are equipped 
with 12-in. cast-steel wheels and roller 
bearings. The wheels have extra wide 
flanges to prevent derailing. Track in the 
shaft is of 40-pound rails laid to a gage 
of 30 in. The rails are spiked to string- 
ers secured to the footwall wall plates. 

The flow of ore into the skips from 
the shaft pockets is controlled by hand- 
operated rack and pinion gates. The 
skip is held stationary in the shaft when 
being loaded by means of a hook at- 
tached to the footwall timber (Figure 8). 
The hook is raised to engage the front 
axle of the skip by means of the lever, A. 
By bearing down on the lever, A, the 
curved arm, B, raises the hook so as to 
engage the skip axle. When the weight 
is taken off the hook by raising the skip, 
the counterweight, C, brings the hook to 
the position shown in the sketch. 

The hoist is situated on the hanging- 
wall side of the vein, and from the drum 
centers to headframe sheaves the dis- 
tance is 300 ft. The slack in the hoist- 
ing rope is taken care of by three sets of 
idler sheaves. The hoist is geared; the 
pinion has 22 teeth and the spur wheel 
108 teeth with 3-in. pitch. The diam- 
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Figure 10.- Vertical Projection 
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eters of the gears are 21 and 108 in., 
respectively. The drums are 8 ft. in 
diameter with 47-in. faces, and they 
carry 10 layers of 1%-in. diameter, 6 
strand 19 wires, hemp-core crucible- 
steel hoisting ropes. There is a post 
brake on each drum flange and also 
brakes on two flywheels on the pinion 
shaft. Clutches are operated by hand 
levers. 

The hoist is driven by a 500 hp., 440 
volt, 60 cycle, 3-phase, 440 r. p. m. at 
full load, induction motor. On the motor 
shaft is a 42-in. diameter pulley grooved 
for 20 turns of 1%-in. hemp rope. The 
driving pulley on the hoist pinion shaft 
is 94 in. in diameter. The transmission 
rope drive is endless in two sections run- 
ning over 10 grooves each. Each rope is 
1,600 ft. long and has a tension pulley 
arrangement mounted on a frame above. 


A transmission rope lasts from 14 to 18 
months. 

The motor is controlled by a master 
switch and liquid rheostat. The hoist is 
equipped with overwind and overspeed 
devices. The maximum hoisting speed 
is about 900 ft. per minute, 

For several years prior to 1919, hoist- 
ing in stages was employed. The sec- 
ond hoisting plant was installed on the 
3,900-ft. level. At a comparatively 
small plant like the Argonaut the extra 
expense of employing three additional 
hoisting engineers and three skip-tend- 
ers, as well as the increased cost of 
power, is felt, and in consequence stage 
hoisting was discontinued after 1919. 
The present hoisting plant has reached 
the limit of its capacity (5,800 ft. in- 
clined distance) and when sinking is re- 
sumed, the plan is to install a new hoist 
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Argonaut mine 
Tons of ore hoisted: 7,800 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF COSTS 


Month of September, 1929 
Mining method: Square-set and fill 


Underground costs per ton of ore 


Super- 
Labor vision 


General underground expense..... 0.387 0.104 
General surface expense.......... 0.201 ae 


Drills 

and Ex- Other 

steel Power plosives Timber supplies Total 

essai 0.011 0.011 0.001 0.003 0.165 

0.013 0.088 0.148 0.335 0.057 2.439 

0.109 0.157 0.519 
0.041 wanes 0.045 0.577 
0.047 aenacd 0.002 0.041 0.291 

0.013 0.296 0.159 0.338 0.303 3.991 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF COSTS IN UNITS OF LABOR, POWER, AND SUPPLIES 


Argonaut mine 
Tons of ore hoisted: 7,800 


A. Labor (man-hours per ton) : 
Development 


Ore tramming 
Ore shoveling 
Pumping (underground) 
Shaft maintenance 


Tons per man per shift underground.... 


B. Power and supplies: 
Power (total kw. h. per ton).. 
Hoisting 
Air compression 
Pumping (underground) 


Total 


Poles 6 to 10 in. diam 
Poles 11 to 14 in. diam 


Poles 19 to 24 in. diam 


Timber (sawed stock bd. ft. per ton) 
(round timber lin. ft. per ton)... 


Poles 15 to 18 in. diam............ 


Month of September, 1929 
Mining method: Square-set and fill 


0.296 
2.054 
0.347 
0.329 
0.185 
4.168 
1.92 
33.08 
Ce 9.90 
9.02 
6.40 
3.81 
1.45 
0.39 
33.08 
7.05 
1.08 


2.75 

Other supplies in percentage of total power and supplies........ 28.5 

Power and supplies percent of total 27.8 

with 10-ft. drums and 1%-in. rope. With VENTILATION 


this equipment it is estimated that sink- 
ing can progress to 7,500 ft. inclined 
distance, and that the ore can be hoisted 
to the surface in one lift. 


WaGE SCALE 


About 30 percent of the underground 
employes are Mexicans, 10 percent of 
various European nationalities, and 60 
percent Americans. The wage scale as 
of November, 1929, was as follows: 


Wage 

per day 
Engineer (surface) $6.25 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
4.7 


All underground work, with the ex- 
ception of shaft-sinking, is done on com- 
pany account. In shaft-sinking the rate 
paid for a 9 by 17-ft. shaft is $45 per 
linear foot of completed shaft. All tools, 
timber, explosives, and other supplies 
are furnished by the company. 


The mine is mechanically ventilated 
by a 50,000 cu. ft. fan, 4 ft. in diameter 
by 3 ft. in width, located at the collar 
of the auxiliary shaft. (See Figure 10, 
which shows diagramatically the course 
of the ventilating currents in the mine.) 
The fan is belt-driven by a 100-hp., 440- 
volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 575 r. p. m. motor. 
The water-gage pressure when the fan 
is in operation is 2% in. 

The fan normally exhausts, but can 
be reversed. In tests the mine air cur- 
rents have been reversed in six minutes. 
The fan is so installed at the collar of 
the shaft that the shaft entrance can 
be used in case of need for rescue or 
other purposes. 


MINE PUMPING 


About 72,000 gallons of water per 24 
hours, or an average of 50 gallons per 
minute, are pumped from the mine. The 
water is collected on the lower levels 
and pumped to the main sump for rais- 
ing to the surface by means of three 
duplex inside-packed, air-actuated pumps. 
The pumps are installed at intervals of 
300 ft., incline distance; one pump is 
on each of the following levels—4,800, 
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5,100, and 5,400. Each air pump is auto- 
matically controlled by a mechanism op- 
erated by means of a float in the sump. 
This automatic control is shown in Fig- 
ure 9. A float in the sump lifts or low- 
ers the rod, A. Adjustable collars on 
the rod engage the lever arm, B, and 
the movement of the lever is transmitted 
by a toggle to the air valve in the pipe 
line leading to the pump. 


The water is pumped to the surface 
from the 4,800 level in three lifts by 
three 3-stage turbines, one on each of 
the 4,800, 3,900, and 2,000 levels. Each 
turbine is direct connected to a 75-hp., 
2,200-volt, alternating-current motor. 


SAFETY METHODS 


The timber used in mining presents 
a fire hazard. This hazard is reduced 
by precautionary measures taken for the 
protection of the men underground and 
of property. 

Employes are organized for fire pre- 
vention, fire control, and rescue of men 
underground. A plan of action to be 
followed in the event of a mine fire is 
posted in conspicuous places underground 
(see Figure 10). The sketch accom- 
panying the plan of action shows the 
location of the emergency exits, tele- 
phones, air bulkheads, fire doors, direc- 
tion of air currents and location of 
refuge places. 


The main shaft is regularly inspected 
for conditions tending to increase the 
fire hazard. The second exit from the 
mine is also inspected at least once a 
month. 

At each 100 ft. in the shaft manway 
a 50-ft. length of hose is kept which 
is attached to a high-pressure water line. 
Fire extinguishers of the soda-acid type 
are also kept in good condition at the 
same intervals in the shaft. Fire ex- 
tinguishers are placed at various points 
underground where they are readily 
accessible. 

Bulkheads of gas-tight material are in 
place throughout the mine to prevent 
smoke or gases from cutting off the es- 
cape of the men underground. 

Mine air currents are positively con- 
trolled by the fan located at the collar 
of the second exit from the mine. 

Five sets of approved oxygen breath- 
ing apparatus are maintained in good 
working order on the surface. The ap- 
paratus crew renews training at least 
once each month. 

Telephone lines are arranged to pro- 
vide two means of communication be- 
tween each working level and the sur- 
face, and at the other points in the main 
shaft and second exit. 

A door is provided at the connection 
between the Argonaut mine and the ad- 
joining property at the 4,650 level. Com- 
pressed-air and telephone lines are run 
from each mine to each side of the door. 


1 
Ore breaking and timbering....... 
Waste breaking and filling........ 
General mine maintenance........ ; 
dak 
0.40 lin. per ton 
‘ 0.40 lin. ft. per ton 
ee 0.18 lin. ft. per ton 
ee 0.05 lin. ft. per ton 
1.08 lin. ft. per ton 
Explosives (size 1 by 8 in. 30 percent gel 


NEWS OF THE MINING FIELD 


U. S. Oil Policy Is Held Valid 


President Hoover’s Government oil 
conservation policy and the steps taken 
to enforce it, were sustained by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals De- 
cember 1. 

In a majority opinion, the court up- 
held as a valid exercise of Executive 
power an order by Secretary Wilbur re- 
jecting all applications for permission 
to prospect for oil on the public domain. 

The President’s policy was enunciated 
in a brief informal statement to news- 
papermen, a few days after his inaugu- 
ration, and Wilbur’s order was issued 
immediately thereafter. 

Justice Josiah van Orsdel dissented 
from the court’s majority opinion and 
held the policy could have been made 
effective only upon the issuance of a 
former presidential proclamation. 

The decision was based on an opinion 
of the Supreme Court, which held in the 
Mid-West Oil case that the President 
could make temporary withdrawals of 
public land without formal proclamation. 

The case in question was brought by 
Roy G. Barton, who filed an application 
for a prospecting permit at Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 

Commenting on the decision, Secre- 
tary Wilbur said: “The Administration’s 
conservation policy will continue to be 
strictly enforced and the Government oil 
lands will continue to receive full pro- 
tection. The action of the Court of 
Appeals, taken as the result of the de- 
partment’s appeal from adverse decisions 
in the District Supreme Court, will be 
an effective aid to the department’s con- 
sistent drive for wise use of the Nation’s 
oil resources.” 


War Minerals Claimant Wins De- 
cision Against U. S. 


David Halstead, of Philadelphia, re- 
ceiver of the American Manganese 
Manufacturing Company, won a victory 
against J. R. McCarl, Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, when the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia on December 1 unanimously 
affirmed a mandamus order of the Su- 
preme Court of the District directing the 
Comptroller General to pay to him, as 
receiver, $97,139.50, with interest from 
December 9, 1925. 

The sum ordered to be paid repre- 
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sented an award made by the Secretary 
of the Interior pursuant to the War 
Minerals Relief Act, the company hav- 
ing sustained huge losses in the produc- 
tion of manganese during the war. The 
Comptroller General, however, refused to 
pay the award, claiming that the com- 
pany was indebted to the United States 
Government for a tax claim of approxi- 
mately $236,000. 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia held that the tax claim was 
outlawed and that all claims must be 
presented to the receiver and dealt with 
by him pursuant to the order of the 
Court of Common Pleas, which court 
appointed David Halstead receiver. 


J. C. Howard Killed By Fall In Salt 
Lake City 


John C. Howard, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Utah Oil Refining 
Company and a director of the Midwest 
Refining Company, died in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, December 18 from injuries 
suffered in a six-story fall to the marble 
floor of the Newhouse Building there 
earlier in the evening, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch. 

Mr. Howard, who was widely known 
in this region, is believed to have fainted 
just before he toppled over a bannister 
on the seventh floor of the building. 
Business associates with whom he had 
been conferring a short time before his 
fall, said he had complained during the 
day of pains around his heart. 

Mr. Howard was 51 years old. He 
was the founder of the Utah Oil Re- 
fining Company, one of the largest re- 
finers and distributors of crude oil and 
its products between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific coast. Mr. Howard 
had been president of the company since 
1912. 


Four Tri-State Operations Go 11 
Months Without Accident 


Three mines and one tailing mill in 
the Tri-State District have worked 
through the first 11 months of 1930 with- 
out a lost-time accident. The three 
mines, the Scammon Hill, West Side and 
Wilbur, belong to the Commerce Mining 
and Royalty Company. The tailing mill 
is the No. 3 plant of the St. Louis Min- 
ing and Smelting Company. 


Thirty-two mines and mills worked 
through the month of November without 
a lost-time accident, according to records 
of the accident prevention department of 
the Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 


Geo. H. Rupp Heads Mining Congress 
Standards Committee 


Geo. H. Rupp, general manager of 
mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, has accepted appointment as 
chairman of the Sectional Committee 
M-18, 1928, of the American Standards 
Association, sponsored by the American 
Mining Congress, Underground Trans- 
portation in Metal Mines. 

The existing tentative American stand- 
ard on this subject, which is the result 
of early committee study, is to be revised 
and enlarged. To do this Mr. Rupp 
plans to reorganize the committee, mak- 
ing it representative of all metal mining 
regions of the country and other inter- 
ests entitled to participation. 


Mining Institute at University of 
Washington, January 19-25 


The College of Mines, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash., announces 
that its third annual mining institute 
will be held during the week of Jan- 
uary 19 to 25, 1931. The sessions will 
be held in Mines Laboratory and are 
open to all persons interested in any 
phase of the mining, metallurgical, or 
ceramic industries. No fees are charged 
for entrance. Last year 240 persons at- 
tended the various meetings. 


The schedule of lectures, laboratory 
exercises, field trips and demonstrations 
completely occupies the full week. Fuller 
details of the program will be announced 
later; in the meantime, tentative an- 
nouncement is made that speakers from 
the mining industry will discuss gold 
mining and milling, the mining of mer- 
cury, safety in mining, development of 
local manganese deposits, utilization of 
non-metallics, etc. Members of the 
faculty of the College of Mines will, as 
usual, give lectures covering their spe- 
cial fields of activity. 

Interested persons may receive fur- 
ther information by writing to the dean, 
College of Mines, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 
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State Mine Chiefs Confer On Safety 
Program 


The chiefs of the departments of 
mines of eight coal-producing states 
conferred with a committee of coal op- 
erators of the National Coal Association 
in Washington, December 5, to formu- 
late an accident-prevention program. 
Safety institutes in every producing 
field and a nation-wide exchange of in- 
formation were suggested, among nu- 
merous other plans which will be 
thrashed out at a meeting of the safety 
committee, to be held in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 15, where a definite program will 
be shaped, and will be presented to a 
committee representing the mine chiefs 
at a Washington meeting in late Jan- 
uary. The chief executive of the Port- 
land Cement Association, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago, will detail to 
the committee of the National the suc- 
cessful safety program of the cement 
interests. 

The following state officials, along 
with Dan Harrington, chief safety en- 
gineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
were present: Wm. Boncer, Richmond, 
Va.; John F. Daniel, Lexington, Ky.; 
Albert C. Dally, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Walter H. Glasgow, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
W. B. Hillhouse, Birmingham, Ala.; John 
G. Millhouse, Springfield, Ill.; J. J. Rut- 
ledge, Baltimore, Md., and E. W. Smith, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The following operators attended the 
conference: Milton H. Fies (chairman), 
DeBardeleben Coal Corp., Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. W. Connor, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Ashland, Ky.; R. V. Clay, 
Hanna Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio; George 
Dunglinson, Jr., Fuel Dept., Norfolk & 
Western Railway, Bluefield, W. Va.; W. 
B. Lewis, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, 
Colo., and Lee Long, Clinchfield Coal 
Corp., Dante, Va. 


Phelps Dodge Branches Make Safety 
Records 

Two new records were established in 

the safety contest of the five Phelps 


Dodge Corporation branches during 
November, according to the Copper 
Queen labor department. 

But four accidents were recorded 


among the five branches during the 30- 
day period, a new all-time minimum low 
since the contest was inaugurated sev- 
eral years ago, and three of the five 
branches turned in perfect records for 
the month, the first time since the con- 
test started that more than two branches 
have achieved perfect records for a 
month’s period. 

The Morenci, Moctezuma and Old 
Dominion branches each reported no 
time lost accidents in any department 
for the month. The Copper Queen 
branch and the Stag Canon branch each 


reported two time lost accidents in No- 
vember. 

Three of the four accidents occurred 
in the underground mining department. 
Both accidents chalked up against the 
Stag Canon branch occurred in this di- 
vision and one of the two reported by 
the Copper Queen. The other accident 
of the Copper Queen occurred in the 
smelter department. 

But 83 accidents have been chalked 
up against the five branches during the 
last 11 months. The Morenci branch 
shows a score of 10 time lost accidents 
for the year to date, the Old Dominion 
12, Stag Canon 15, Moctezuma 18, and 
the Copper Queen 28. 

Figured on the basis of 1,000 shifts 
worked, the Morenci branch has the 
highest average for the year to date 
with .027. The Moctezuma is in second 
place with .041, the Copper Queen third 
with .044, Old Dominion fourth with 
.053 and the Stag Canon fifth with .153. 


James C. Roberts Dies 


James C. Roberts, secretary of the 
Denver Safety Council and widely known 
mining man in the West, died at his 
home at Golden, Colo., November 25, of 
complications resulting from pneumonia. 

Mr. Roberts came to Denver as chem- 
ist for the old Globe smelter after his 
graduation from North Carolina Uni- 
versity, which was followed by a post- 
graduate course at Columbia. Later he 
was chief metallurgist for the Anaconda 
Copper Company and professor of 
metallurgy at Colorado School of Mines. 

He was for several years in charge of 
the safety work with the United States 
Bureau of Mines and resigned to return 
to Colorado mines as professor of safety 
engineering and efficiency and coal min- 
ing. He has been secretary of the Den- 
ver safety council for the last five years, 
and was president of the Denver chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


United Verde Ex. To Sink Shaft At 
Vulture Property 


The United Verde Extension Mining 
Company, of Jerome, Ariz., has let a 
contract for sinking of a 500-ft., three- 
compartment shaft on the Vultura prop- 
erty at Wickenburg, Ariz., according to 
reports. Camp facilities are rapidly 
being put in shape for an extensive pro- 
gram of development. About 30 men 
are employed in rebuilding the camp. 
New houses are being built for the 
miners, old buildings are being rehabili- 
tated, and new equipment installed to 
speed sinking of the shaft. Foundations 
are at present being constructed for 
placing of the compressor and hoisting 
plant. It is understood shat the mill on 
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the property may later be reconditioned. 
This work is being carried out ander 
the supervision of D. R. Finlayson, 
manager of the Vultura Mining & Mill- 
ing Company, the former operators. 


Old Dominion Company Buys Ari- 
zona Commercial 

Old Dominion Company has acquired 
the adjoining property of Arizona Com- 
mercial Mining Company, at Globe, 
Ariz., at a price reported to be about 
$20,000. Ore reserves of the latter com- 
pany, it is said, have been virtually ex- 
hausted so far as present knowledge of 
the mine is concerned, and the purchase 
was made, it is understood, largely on 
the basis of salvage value of the 
equipment. 

Reports state that Old Dominion will 
connect its workings underground with 
the Arizona Commercial. The entire 
water flow will then be pumped out 
through the O. D. shaft. Better ventila- 
tion will also be made available through 
the connection of the two mines, and 
Old Dominion may be able to extract 
some of the low-grade copper material 
left in the Arizona Commercial 
workings. 


Bancroft Gherardi New President of- 
Standards Association 


The election of Bancroft Gherardi, 
vice president and chief engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, to the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
association at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, December 11. Mr. Gherardi, who 
has been a member of the association's 
board of directors, will assume the di- 
rection of the national and international 
standardization activities of the organi- 
zation, a task in which over 2,000 rep- 
resentatives of about 500 national trade, 
technical, and governmental bodies are 
engaged under American Standards As- 
sociation auspices. The American Min- 
ing Congress clears its standards through 
the American Standards Association. 
Mr. Gherardi has been affiliated with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company since 1907, and has been vice 
president and chief engineer since 1920. 
He is past president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
has also served as president of the United 
Engineering Society. 

Cloyd M. Chapman, engineering spe- 
cialist of New York City, was reelected 
to the vice presidency of the association 
for the year 1931. Mr. Chapman en- 
tered the employ of Thomas A. Edison 
in 1899 as assistant in his private 
laboratory on experimental work. He 
has been engineer for Westinghouse, 
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Church, Kerr and Company in charge 
of design and construction work and as 
engineer of tests. His work has in- 
cluded the design and construction of a 
number of important central stations 
and industrial plants. 


The Board of Directors of the asso- 
ciation for the next year will include: 
Quincy Bent, vice president, Bethlehem 
Steel Company; George K. Burgess, 
director, United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards; Cloyd M. Chapman, consulting 
engineer; C. L. Collens, president, Re- 
liance Electric & lEnginering Co.; 
Howard Coonley, president, Walworth 
Company; L. A. Downs, president, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad; F. E. Moskovics, 
president, Improved Products Corpora- 
tion; W. J. Serrill, the United Gas Im- 
provement Company; M. S. Sloan, presi- 
dent, New York Edison Co., and 
Affiliated Companies; R. J. Sullivan, vice 
president, Travelers Insurance Company. 

Mr. Gherardi succeeds in the presi- 
dency William J. Serrill, of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, of Phila- 
delphia, who has held this office since 
1928. 

In his report covering the work of 
the association during the past year, Mr. 
Serrill mentioned among the high spots 
of the year: 

Completion of 46 new national stand- 
ards in the fields of mechanical, civil, 
chemical, and electrical engineering and 
in mining, woodworking, and a number 
of other industries. These include a 
number of safety codes which are being 
used by regulatory bodies, insurance 
groups, and industry as the basis for 
nationally uniform methods of safe- 
guarding the lives and health of work- 
ers. 


Rupp Appointed Manager of C. F. & 
I., Mining Division 

Geo. H. Rupp has been appointed 
manager of the newly created mining 
department of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. He will have charge of all 
iron mine, coal mine and quarrying 
operations. 

Mr. Rupp heretofore has been in 
charge of iron mines and quarries, hav- 
ing come with the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company in this capacity early in 1929. 
Before joining C. F. & I., he was with 
the Calumet and Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Company, at Calumet, Mich. 

He attended the University of Michi- 
gan, graduating from the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines in 1911. After building 
county roads in Michigan he was asso- 
ciated with the Schlesinger mining in- 
terests and was efficiency engineer at the 
Newport mines. 

Mr. Rupp later engaged in explora- 
tion work and was active in the develop- 
ment of the Townsite Mining Company. 


Disposing of his private interests sev- 
eral years later, he was later with the 
Ford Motor Company as superintendent 
of the Imperial mines at Michigamme, 
Mich. 


L. D. Anderson Leaves for Russia 


L. D. Anderson, chief engineer for the 
United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Company, left for Russia re- 
cently, where he will supervise the erec- 
tion of steel mills and blast furnaces. 

Mr. Anderson, who is being retained 
as consulting engineer of the Freyn En- 
gineering Company, of Chicago, entered 
the service of the U. S. Smelting Com- 
pany in 1906 and was superintendent 
of the Midvale smelter, manager of 
smelters and consulting engineer. 


W. A. Richards Heads Williamson 
Operators 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Operators’ Association of Williamson 
Field was held in Williamson, W. Va., 
November 25 with an_ exceptionally 
large attendance. At the business meet- 
ing in the afternoon President L. E. 
Woods presided and presented an ex- 
cellent report of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Mr. Woods advised that the Execu- 
tive Committee had authorized the presi- 
dent to name a committee to consider the 
advisability of an enlarged system of 
cost reports and that this committee 
would consult with Allan H. Willett, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Coal Economics 
of the National Coal Association. The 
report of W. S. Leckie, the treasurer, 
showed that the association was in 
sound financial condition. Reports of 
the Freight Rate Committee, the Bureau 
of Coal Statistics and the Trade Practice 
Bureau were made by Messrs. George 
S. Patterson, S. W. Patterson and M. W. 
Stark, respectively. There was consid- 
erable discussion as to ways and means 
by which slack might be stored and the 
committee on that subject was directed 
to continue its investigation. Considera- 
tion was also given to development of 
mine safety measures in the William- 
son field and a committee will be named 
to formulate a safety program. 


These officers were elected: President, 
W. A. Richards, president, Majestic Col- 
lieries Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; vice presi- 
dent, M. W. Stark, vice president, Red 
Jacket Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; treasurer, W. S. Leckie, 
general manager, Leckie Collieries Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Joseph J. 
Ardigo. 

The Board of Directors is composed of 
the president, vice president, treasurer, 
and the following operators: Geo. W. 
Coffey, president, War Eagle Coal Co., 
War Eagle, W. Va.; Geo. Dunglinson, 
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Jr., manager, fuel department, Norfolk 
& Western Ry. Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
L. D. Heustis, general manager, Ports- 
mouth By-Product Coke Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio; T. H. Huddy, general manager, 
Sudduth Fuel Co., Williamson, W. Va.; 
W. E. Pritchard, president, William Ann 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.; John L. 
Tierney, president, Sharon Coal & Coke 
Co., Sharondale, Ky.; L. E. Woods, presi- 
dent, Crystal Block Coal & Coke Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

George S. Patterson presided as the 
toastmaster at the dinner held in the 
evening at the Mountaineer Hotel, at 
which addresses were made by Vice 
President W. J. Jenks, of the Norfoik 
and Western Railway Company; Charles 
Milton Newcomb and Executive Secre- 
tary Huntress, of the National Coal 
Association. Mr. Jenks pledged the cou- 
tinued support of his railroad to the in- 
dustry in the Williamson Field and 
cited the extensive improvements that 
were being made by that railroad in 
preparation for the revival of business 
which he predicted was not far distant. 


T. G. Fear Heads West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute was held at Huntington, W. Va., 
December 2. The officers who will head 
the institute for the coming year are: 
T. G. Fear, general manager of opera- 
tions, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
president; M. L. Garvey, Charleston; 
John Koch, Wheeling; E. H. Shriver, 
superintendent, Nellis mines, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Nellis; D. L. Brown, 
Grant Town, and James Sisler, state 
geologist of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, vice presidents; and C. E. Lawall, 
Morgantown, secretary-treasurer. Papers 
included treatises on competition, safety, 
preparation, and mining methods. 

R. M. Lambie, chief of the depart- 
ment of mines of West Virginia, was 
toastmaster at the annual banquet, 
which was addressed by Phil M. Conley, 
editor of the West Virginia Review, 
who spoke on “West Virginia,” and Dr. 
John R. Turner, president of the West 
Virginia University, who detailed the 
coal research plans of his school. A 
school of fuel engineering for West Vir- 
ginia University has been recommended 
by the executive committee of the As- 
sociation. 

The committee requested that each 
district coal operators association name 
one member to serve on a committee to 
confer with University authorities on 
the project. 

Operators said they thought establish- 
ment of such a school to be essential to 
the welfare of the state’s leading in- 
dustry. 
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Testimonial Dinner Given Dr. F. C. 
Honnold 


A testimonial dinner to Dr. F. C. 
Honnold, who recently resigned as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Illinois Coal Bu- 
reau, was given at the Union League 
Club, Chicago, in December. D. W. 
Buchanan, president of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, was toastmaster, and E. C. 
Searls, general manager, Crerar Clinch 
Coal Company, presented Dr. Honnold 
with an engraved watch as a gift from 
bureau members. H. E. Stuart, formerly 
of the Saline County Coal Corporation, 
and who, for a number of months has 
been associated with the Illinois Coal 
Bureau, succeeds Dr. Honnold as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


South Penn Collieries Company 
Reorganization Plan 


A plan for the reorganization of the 
South Penn Collieries Company has been 
issued by the Reorganization Committee 
composed of Francis A. Bonner, chair- 
man; Ray W. Stephenson and Charles 
Dorrance. It is to take effect upon the 
assent of 40 percent of the principal 
amount of the company’s first mortgage 
6 percent sinking fund gold bonds. The 
plan provides as follows: 

A new company will be formed to ac- 
quire in addition to the properties of the 
old company, the entire capital stock of 
Elk Hill Coal & Iron Company, whose 
properties, including six collieries, are 
near Scranton and can be operated in 
conjunction with those of South Penn 
Collieries Company. Coal reserves so 
acquired, it is estimated, will add more 
than the equivalent of marketable re- 
serves now available to the company. 

Authorized capitalization of the new 
company will consist of $1,000,000 first 
mortgage 6 percent bonds, due 1939; 
22,551 shares of no par $6 preferred 
stock, cumulative as to dividends after 
January 1, 1932, and convertible into 
two shares of common for each share of 
preferred stock and 100,000 shares of 
no par common stock. 


Coal Mine Fatalities in November 


Accidents in the coal mines of the 
United States caused the deaths of 219 
men during the month of November, 
1930, according to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. Of these fatalities 24 
occurred in the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania and 195 in the bituminous 
mines throughout the various states. 
Reports for bituminous mines alone show 
that their accidents resulted in a death 
rate of 5.12, based on 195 fatalities and 
a production of 38,122,000 tons. This 
rate indicated an increase of 55 percent 
over the rate for October, 1930, and 72 
percent over the rate for November, 


1929. The October record was 146 


- fatalities and 44,150,000 tons, and that 


for November a year ago was 138 deaths 
and a production of 46,514,000 tons. The 
anthracite rate was 4.61 per million 
tons, based on 24 deaths and 5,207,000 
tons output. 

A compar'son of the accident records 
for the period, January to November, 
1930, with the same months of 1929, 
shows a reduction in the death rate from 
haulage accidents. The rates for ex- 
plosives and electricity showed no sig- 
nificant change, while the rates for the 
other principal causes of accidents were 
higher. 


Coal Mining Institute Meets in 
Pittsburgh 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
held its fourth-fourth annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh on December 10, 11, and 12, 
with several hundred representatives of 
the industry in attendance. Robert M. 
Lambie, chief of the West Virginia De- 
partment of Mines, the retiring presi- 
dent, submitted a plan to the institute 
whereby it would assume the parent to 
local institutes to be formed throughout 
the country. 


In submitting the plan Mr. Lambie 
pointed out that it would result in a 
wider dissemination of facts concerning 
scientific mining and mine safety. He 
said the plan would also greatly enlarge 
the institute’s membership. 

Taking cognizance of the inability of 
many men in the industry to attend the 
meetings when only one, a national one, 
is held, Mr. Lambie’s plan would call for 
the holding of divisional meetings yearly 
in addition to the national convention. 

He said that many of the local or- 
ganizations, such as the eight in West 
Virginia, no longer wish to retain their 
independence but desire to be affiliated 
with the Coal-Mining Institute. Mr. 
Lambie cautioned that the institute has 
failed to keep pace with the changes in 
the mining industry and contended that 
subdivision and localization are neces- 
sary to keep closer to the trends. 

The retiring president predicted that 
the end of the present depressions in the 
industry was near, and pointed out the 
increased danger of mining disasters 
brought about by the depression. The 
irregularity of operation has led to more 
falls in the mines and to the accumula- 
tion of gases, he said. 

J. W. Paul, of the Pittsburgh station 
of the Bureau of Mines, was chosen 
president to succeed Lambie. John Ira 
Thomas, Harrisburg, was elected a man. 
ag'ng director. F. B. Dunbar, J. J. 
Forbes and E. A. Holbrook, all of Pitts- 
burgh, were chosen vice presidents, and 
George W. Grove, Pittsburgh, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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The annual banquet was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 10, at which 
John D. Battle, traffic manager of the 
National Coal Association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Colonel Ord Heads West Virginia 
Smokeless Operators 


Col. Wm. D. Ord, Landgraff, W. Va., 
president of the Empire Coal & Coke 
Company, and treasurer of the National 
Coal Association, was elected to the 
presidency of the Smokeless Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association of West Virginia, at 
the annual meeting, which was held in 
New York recently. Other officers 
elected were: First Vice President, 
Ralph Knode, Philadelphia, president of 
the Stonega Coke & Coal Company; sec- 
ond vice president, W. A. Richards, 
Bluefield, W. Va., president of the Pem- 
berton Coal and Coke Co.; secretary, 
Holly Stover, Washington, D. C.; and 
treasurer, H. R. Hawthorne, New York 
City, secretary and general counsel of 
the Pocahontas Fuel Company, Inc. 


W. A. Richards Again Heads Wind- 
ing Gulf Association 


At a well-attended annual meeting of 
the Winding Gulf Operators’ Associa- 
tion, held recently at Beckley, W. V., 
W. A. Richards, president, Pemberton 
Coal & Coke Company, Bluefield, W. Va., 
was reelected president; P. C. Graney, 
general manager, C. C. B. Smokeless 
Coal Company, Mt. Hope, W. Va., vice 
president; and A. W. Laing, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, MacAlpin 
Coal Company, Charleston, W. Va., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


M. L. Garvey Re-Elected Head of 
New River Operators 


M. L. Garvey, Charleston, W. Va., was 
honored by re-election to the presidency 
of the New River Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting at Mt. 
Hope, December 3. It was one of the 
largest meetings in the history of the 
organization. Excellent reports were 
made, including a comprehensive outline 
of the work of the organization by Mr. 
S. C. Higgins, who was re-elected sec- 
retary. The other officers and members 
of the executive committee are: Vice 
president, R. H. Morris, general man- 
ager, Gauley Mountain Coal Co., Ansted, 
W. Va., and treasurer, P. M. Snyder, 
president, C. C. B. Smokeless Coal Co., 
Mt. Hope; executive committee, M. L. 
Garvey, R. H. Morris, P. M. Snyder, S. 
A. Scott, vice president, New River Co., 
Macdonald; Ernest Chilson, vice presi- 
dent, Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., Raleigh; 
R. E. Taggart, vice president, Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., Philadelphia, and Wm. 
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G. Caperton, vice president, Slab Fork 
Coal Co., Charleston. 

R. H. Gross, president of the New 
River Company, made a talk at the bus- 
iness meeting, stressing the value of the 
work of the New River Association. At 
the luncheon-meeting, Harry Kurtz, of 
Chicago, manager of branch offices of 
the Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, portrayed the relationship of the 
stoker industry to the coal industry 
from the standpoint of increasing 
tonnage. 


Cleaning Plant Contract Awarded 


The Jamison Coal & Coke Company 
has awarded Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Company a contract for a com- 
plete Fairmont Peale-Davis cleaning 
plant for their mine at Hannastown, Pa. 

The plant will be designed to handle 
300 to 350 tons per hour of 5-in. x 0-in. 
coal. A unique feature will be provided 
for cleaning and loading separately two 
grades of coal, namely, high sulphur 
and low sulphur. Crushing facilities 
will also be provided, so that the entire 
mine products may be cleaned if desired. 
Structures will be of steel, and the plant 
throughout will be of the latest design, 
to be completed and all ready to run by 
April, 1931. 


C. A. Gibbons Appointed General 
Manager of Susquehanna Col- 
lieries Company 
C. A. Gibbons has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Susquehanna Col- 
lieries Company and the Lytle Coal 
Company, effective January 1, 1931, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 


_ Mr. D. V. Randall. 


Mr. Gibbons comes to the Susque- 
hanna Collieries Company from the Kop- 
pers Coal Company. Previous to his 
employment with the Koppers Coal 
Company he was in charge of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
mine in West Virginia, which had been 
taken over by the Taplin interests. Mr. 
Gibbons originally came from the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation, with 
well-known properties located in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

He is a graduate mining engineer 
from the University of West Virginia. 


Colorado School of Mines to Seek 
New Uses for Silver 


President M. F. Coolbaugh, of the 
Colorado School of Mines, is planning to 
put the laboratories and the other facili- 
ties of the school at the command of the 
silver industry in an effort to find more 
uses for the metal which is now at a 
record low price level. 

If sc‘ence is able to evolve new uses 


for silver and increase use of the metal 
it would be a distinct boon to Colorado 
and for the entire Rocky Mountains, 
President Coobaugh says. 

“Probably due to the fact that silver 
has already been looked upon as a mone- 
tary metal, used as a money standard by 
a half or more of the peoples of the 
world, its use as a commodity has lagged 
behind nickel, copper and other metals,” 
Coolbaugh says. “True, silver has 
always been used in the arts but this 
use has not put the metal on a competi- 
tive basis.” 

Doctor Coolbaugh points out that tech- 
nicians have found many new uses for 
steel, nickel and copper by evolving new 
processes and new alloys. This he hopes 
to have the School of Mines do for silver. 

Special investigations in alloys of sil- 
ver and combinations of silver and other 
metals as well as a search for uses for 
which silver is particularly well quali- 
fied, are among the plans of Doctor 
Coolbaugh. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting’s 
Phosphate Mining Project 

The phosphate mining project started 
by the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, near Paris, in Bear Lake 
County, Idaho, is described by Stewart 
Campbell, state mine inspector, as one 
of the biggest developments in mining in 
Idaho during the year. 

In connection with its large lead smel- 
ter at Trail, British Columbia, a seven 
million dollar phosphate plant is being 
constructed to use the phosphate mined 
in the Bear Lake beds. 

The operation started, Mr. Campbell 
said, when the company attempted to 
solve the smoke problem about which 
farmers on the Wasihngton s‘de of the 
line were complaining. They claimed 
the smelter smoke damaged crops. 

The principal method of using the 
smoke at smelters, he explained, is to 
make sulphuric acid, and one of the 
principal uses of sulphuric acid is in 
manufacturing fertilizer from phos- 
phates. 

Finding no satisfactory prosphate beds 
nearer, part of the Bear Lake area was 
purchased. A market is being developed 
among the Alberta wheat growers, who, 
Mr. Campbell said, have found it neces- 
sary to begin fertilizing their lands. 


Investigation Seeks Production of 
Phosphoric Acid by Blast 
Furnace Methods 


In connection with its potash investi- 
gations the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture states that it 
has been attempting to produce phos- 
phoric acid by the blast furnace method, 
smelting the phosphate rock with coke at 
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a cost of $52 a ton as against $83 under 
present methods of fertilizer production. 
The investigations indicate a saving on 
potash of $17,000,000 from the annual 
fertilizer cost. Officials of the bureau 
stated that if the blast furnace method 
works out as it seems it will, four 
normal sized blast furnaces at a cost 
of $7,000,000 would be able to produce 
all the phosphate now used in agricul- 
ture in this country as these furnaces 
could produce 800,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid. 


Abolition of Assay Offices Recom- 
mended 


In reporting to the House the Treas- 
ury Department appropriation bill for 
the year beginning July 1 next the Ap- 
propriations Committee recommends 
abolition on that date of assay offices at 
Boise, Idaho, Carson City, Nevada, 
Helena, Mont., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Total appropriations of $1,606,100 are 
recommended for the mint service, a de- 
crease of $83,060 from the current year 
and $29,240 less than the estimates of 
the Budget Bureau. 

For recoinage of silver coins $350,000 
is provided, an increase of $50,000; re- 
coinage of minor coins, $30,000, an in- 
crease of $10,000; and for recoinage of 
gold coins, $6,000, an increase of $1,509. 


Northwest Mining Association Elects 
—To Meet Early in 1931 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Northwest Mining 
Association, F. Cushing Moore was re- 
elected president; A. W. Foster, vice 
president; Leon Starmont, secretary; 
and Robert T. Banks, treasurer. These 
four with Frank M. Smith, director of 
the Bunker Hill smelter, constitute the 
executive committee for next year. 

It was decided to hold a convention of 
the association in Spokane early in 1931, 
which will serve to tie in the gap since 
the last regular convention in October, 
1929. Owing to unsettled conditions in 
the metal market and the rapid changes 
in the association’s silver fight it has not 
been cons‘dered expedient to hold a con- 
vention in 1930. 


Resolutions of appreciation were au- 
thorized to be sent to Senator William 
E. Borah, of Idaho; Senator Key Pitt- 
man, of Nevada; Secretary of Commerce 
Robert T. Lamont, Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the board of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and others who 
have joined in the fight for remonetiza- 
tion of silver as the only way to resotre 
international peace, prosperity and good- 
will. 


A. W. Foster, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, reported an increase 
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in membership of 33 percent in 1930 over 
1929, but said that to carry out the asso- 
ciation’s program for 1931 a further in- 
crease of at least 50 percent is neces- 
sary. 

A. W. Fahrenwald, professor of 
metallurgy at the University of Idaho, 
and James M. Porter, Spokane mining 
engineer, were two new members who 
met with the board and were inducted 
into office. 

At an early meeting resolutions on the 
silver question will be formulated, which 
western legislatures will be asked to use 
in memorializing Congress. 


Glen Alden Closes Six Mines 


The Glen Alden Coal Company has 
closed six of its mining operations in 
Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties, Pa., 
permanently, according to an announce- 
ment. The closing of the mines, it is 
said, will affect 2,490 men, but the com- 
pany will endeavor to find employment 
for most of them at other operations. 

The operations that will be closed are 
the Hyde Park, Continental and Sloan, 
all at Scranton, and the Peach Orchard 
and Pettibone, in Luzerne, and the Grant 
Tunnell, West Nanticoke. 

Present conditions, the high cost of 
mining coal at the particular places and 
the old type of coal breakers are respon- 
sible for the closing of the mines, it was 
said. 

Company officials said the mines being 
closed had not been profitable recently. 


Colorado Mining Men to Meet 
January 21 and 22 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Coolrado Mining Association and the 
Colorado Chapter of The American Min- 
ing Congress is to be held at Denver 
January 21 and 22, terminating the eve- 
ning of the 22nd with the annual “Sow- 
belly” dinner. 

It is planned to devote the major por- 
tion of the first day to a discussion of 
compensation and accident prevention 
measures. The second day will be de- 
voted almost exclusively to a discussion 
of the present economic situation and 
what can be done to place the mining 
and petroleum industries of the state on 
a more profitable basis, Secretary C. 
Lorimer Colburn announces. 


Survey Director Appointed 

W. C. Mendenhall, chief geolog'st of 
the Geological Survey, has been ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Interior Wilbur 
as acting director of the Survey, suc- 
ceeding Dr. George Otis Smith, who has 
become chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Gerald Sherman Resigns from Phelps 
Dodge Staff 
Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of Gerald Sherman from the 
consulting engineering staff of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation Mining De- 

partment, effective December 31. 

Mr. Sherman has been with Phelps 
Dodge for over 25 years. In 1904 he 
was appointed mine superintendent ut 
the Copper Queen branch at Bisbee, 
serving there until his promotion to the 
consulting staff in 1918, at which time 
he moved to Douglas. 


F. W. MacLennan to Receive 
Saunders Award 


F. W. MacLennan, general manager 
of the Miami Copper Company, will be 
given the 1931 William Lawrence Saun- 
ders award for distinguished service in 
the mining industry. 

The award will be presented at the 
annual banquet of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Metallurgical Engineers 
to be held in New York in February. 


Tri-State Mill Destroyed by Fire 


The mill of No. 4 mine of the Admi- 
ralty Zinc Company, located two miles 
south of Picher, Okla., was destroyed 
by fire the night of December 20. 

M. E. Lawrence, of Douthat, superin- 
tendent of Admiralty mines, estimated 
the loss at between $50,000 and $75,000. 
He said the loss was covered by insur- 
ance. The origin of the fire is unknown. 

The mill had not been in operation for 
four years, but its machinery had been 
kept in good repair. Firemen were able 
to save a nearby transformer house and 
the Dudley tailing mill, which were men- 
aced by the flames. 


Census of Manufactures 

According to a preliminary tabulation 
of the data collected by the Bureau of 
the Census, the total value (at f. o. b. 
factory prices) of manufactured prod- 
ucts reported for 1929, $68,453,486,518, 
exceeds by 9.1 percent the corresponding 
total of $62,718,347,289 for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. The number of 
wage earners (average for the year) in- 
creased 2.4 percent, from 8,349,755 to 
8,550,284, and wages increased 3.9 per- 
cent, from $10,848,802,532 to $11,271.- 
016,618. As compared with 1919, the 
changes are as follows: Value of prod- 
ucts, increase of 10.3 percent; number 
of wage earners, decrease of 5 percent; 
wages, increase of 7.7 percent. Because 
of the substantial decline in wholesale 
prices between 1919 and 1929, the rate 
of increase in value of products does not 
reflect the true increase in production 
during the 10-year period. 
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Bureau of Mines Appropriation Esti- 
mates Lower Than Last Year 


Government appropriation estimates 
submitted to Congress early in December 
include $2,314,385 for the Bureau of 
Mines, a decrease of $235,095. No fur- 
ther appropriation is recommended for 
potash investigations, for which $100,000 
had been appropriated for each of the 
last five years. Excluding non-recurring 
items, there is an actual increase of 
$70,385 in appropriations for the regular 
work of the Bureau, of which $26,430 is 
for operating mine rescue cars and sta- 
tions, for enlargement of the safety sta- 
tion at Jellico, Tenn., and other safety 
work in coal and metal mining, and $38,- 
420 for economics of mineral industries 
to permit of expansion of activities in 
common metals and for investigating 
the economic relations of silver to other 
metals. The detailed items for the Bu- 
reau are: general expenses, $91,675, in- 
crease $175; investigation of mine acci- 
dents, $435,820, decrease $2,820; mining 
investigations in Alaska, $11,460, in- 
crease $300; operating mine rescue cars 
and stations, $360,000, increase $29,470; 
testing fuel, $181,750, increase $2,540; 
mineral mining investigations, $166,660, 
increase $1,660; oil, gas and oil shale in- 
vestigations, $234,000, increase $2,000; 
mining experiment stations, $232,710, in- 
crease $2,260; care of buildings at Pitts- 
burgh station, $82,300, increase $100; 
helium investigations, $75,000, no 
change; helium plants, $93,010, decrease 
$213,180; economics of mineral indus- 
tries, $350,000, increase $42,400. Opera- 
tion of fuel yards by the Bureau to sup- 
ply Government departments in Wash- 
ington is continued under a revolving 
fund estimated at $1,444,745. 

Of funds allotted to the Navy, $200,- 
000 is for the purchase of helium from 
the Bureau, an increase of $34,000. 

For the Bureau of Standards, $2,889,- 
270 is recommended, a decrease of $596,- 
401, due to non-recurring items. The 
Bureau is, however, given an increase in 
its regular appropriations of $258,299 to 
meet expanding needs. The appropria- 
tions include: testing railroad track, 
mine and other scales, $62,000, decrease 
$40,300; metallurgical research, $61,000, 
no change; testing structural materials, 
stone, clays, cement, $335,000, increase 
$15,000; investigation of clay products, 
$49,000, no change; industrial research 
to assist in establishing new American 
industries, $250,360, increase $25,360; 
standardization of equipment, $260,000, 
increase $25,000. 

Appropriations requested for the Geo- 
logical Survey total $3,113,320, an in- 
crease $298,520. There is a decrease of 
$65,440 for topographic mapping. 
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New Enclosed Motors Have Exter- 
nal Fan for Cooling 


The General Electric Company an- 
nounces a new line of dust-tight, totally 
enclosed fan-cooled induction motors. 
These motors are totally enclosed, are 
equipped with ball bearings, in conven- 
ient “cartridge” housings and utilize a 
single ventilating fan located outside 
the enclosure proper. They were first 
exhibited at the convention of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Atlantic City, September 22 
to 26. 

A point stressed by the manufacturer 
is the fact that the new line provides a 
totally-enclosed motor of the same 


mounting dimensions, rating for rating, 
as the standard General Electric open 
type, horizontal, general purpose motor, 
from % to 50 hp. in popular speeds. 

Size and weight are minimized in the 
new motors. The single ventilating fan 
is located outside the motor enclosure on 
a short shaft extension and on the end 
opposite the drive end. A double frame 
is used, providing air passages for the 
ventilating air. All enclosing parts are 
of substantial steel or cast-iron con- 
struction. The fan is housed in a cast- 
iron enclosure with a heavy screen 
guarding the large opening for the in- 
take. The air is blown through the 
ventilation passages and out the drive 
end. 

Any necessary disassembly or reas- 
sembly of the motor is facilitated by 
the simplified mechanical construction. 
Dust-tight, cartridge type ball bearing 
housings are a further aid in this re- 
spect and permit removal of the rotor 
without exposing the bearings to dust 
or dirt. 

The motor is endorsed by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for hazardous dust 
conditions specified as Class 2 in the Na- 
tional Electric Code and may be ob- 
tained with the Underwriters’ label in- 
dicating its suitability for such condi- 
tions. 
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Hercules Plants Operate Entire 
Month Without Accident 

An uusual safety record has been es- 
tablished by the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany during the month of November, 
1930, in operating all of its plants 
throughout the country without a lost- 
time injury to anyone. 

This record is unique, when it is con- 
sidered that the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany’s operations consist of 10 explo- 
sives and heavy chemical plants, 2 naval 
stores plants, 1 cellulose and 1 nitro- 
cellulose plant, 5 woods camps, and 1 
experimental station. Although indi- 
vidual plants have made excellent rec- 
ords for themselves and maintain a high 
safety standard, it is the first time in 
the history of this company that all 20 
units (employing 2,805 workers) have 
operated the same month without a lost- 
time accident. 

This improvement in the safety of 
operations is the outcome of a special 
effort which the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany has been making for the past five 
years to eliminate accidents. During 
this period injuries have been reduced 
approximately 90 percent, largely due to 
improved management and education of 
workers, according to company officials. 


Sprocket Wheel Specifications Subject 
of Booklet 

Link-Belt Company and H. W. Cald- 
well & Son Co., their Chicago subsidiary, 
have issued a new, 24-page book de- 
voted to specifications of Link-Belt 
Caldwell sprocket wheels. They are 
stocked in all standard sizes to fit popu- 
lar chains, and are ready for immediate 
delivery, boring to fit shaft size being 
the only work necessary before shipping. 

A few years ago a breakdown on a 
conveyor, bucket elevator, or in the 
power-transmission system meant an in- 
definite tie-up, lasting from one to six 
days, if the worn-out part was not dupli- 
cated in the factory’s spare-part stock. 
This breakdown hazard was somewhat 
overcome by the manufacturer carrying 
a comprehensive stock of popular sizes 
of chains used for immediate delivery on 
“breakdown” or other urgent orders. 

Chains were not the only cause of 
trouble and other parts were needed 
from stock. The subject of stocking 
sprocket wheels, though varying radi- 
cally in chain size, diameter, bore and 
importance, was finally worked out by 
Link-Belt Company. 


American Manganese Steel Co. To 

Manufacture New Dipper Front 

The American Manganese Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago Heights, Ill., has been 
granted an exclusive license by Grover 
C. Voit, of Hopedale, Ohio, to manufac- 
ture and sell the Voit dipper front cov- 
ered by U. S. Patent 1,719,576. 

This front, while of the general design 
used ordinarily on power shovel dip- 
pers, has as its distinctive feature a 
provision for several scraper blades on 
the outside, as illustrated, one of them 


running transversely at the heel of the 
front, and two in a V-shaped arrange- 
ment farther toward the lip. There may 
be additionally a longitudinal one be- 
tween the V-blades, still farthur up. 

The sockets holding the scraper 
blades are cast integrally with the front, 
and the blades are held in place by 
wedge shaped parts riveted into the 
sockets alongside the scraper blades. 

In coal stripping, the Voit front cleans 
the pit and saves pit labor by scraping 
the bone coal and slate off the better 
coal. As stripped by a dipper equipped 
with a Voit front, the coal is ready to 
be loaded without the added cost of 
cleaning in advance of the loading 
shovel. It will give more yardage be- 
cause the cleaning is kept far ahead and 
the dipper need not be dropped back as 
far as with a plain front. In this way, 
too, the Voit front eliminates possible 
breakage of teeth and shipper shaft 
pinions that sometimes results from 
dropping the dipper far back and on the 
points of the teeth. 

Another factor of economy is the 
transverse scraper at the heel of the 
front, which protects the dipper latch 
from mud and similar material, allow- 
ing it to remain in perfect working con- 


WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 
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dition and saving many dippers of earth 
during each shift. 

Voit fronts made of AMSCO manga- 
nese steel can be made for any dipper, 
although for the Vanderhoof design only 
the transverse rib is supplied. 


Linde Expands Service Facilities 


Announcement has been made that ef- 
fective January 1, 1931, those units of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
whose products are used in the main for 
oxy-acetylene welding and cutting are 
to market their products through The 
Linde Air Products Company. It is now 
possible, therefore, to secure Linde Oxy- 
gen, Union Carbide, Prest-O-Lite Dis- 
solved Acetylene, and Oxweld, Prest-O- 
Weld and Purox apparatus and supplies 
through this one company. 

This new arrangement has been made 
for the added convenience and economy 
of the users of these well-known prod- 
ucts and will undoubtedly be a popular 
one. There have been no changes made 
in telephone numbers or addresses of 
the distributing stations from which 
these products have been secured in the 
past and customers can continue to place 
their orders at these points. 


Latest Products Prominently Desig- 
nated in New O-B Catalog 
Supplement 


The New Products Supplement No. 4, 
recently issued by the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, is compiled to in- 
clude listings of all new and improved 
products announced since the issuance of 
the company’s last General Catalog No. 
20. It includes 30 entirely new devices 
developed since Supplement No. 3 was 
issued. 

All products added to the Ohio Brass 
line since the publication of the above 
catalog are illustrated and described, 
while new devices, shown for the first 
time, are so marked by a special marker 
on each page. In this way the reader’s 
attention is called to those things which 
represent the latest developments in his 
respective field. 


Welding Accessory Catalogue 


Fusion Welding Corporation has just 
published a catalog of welding acces- 
sories.. This catalog fills the need for 
a handy guide for those requisitioning 
and ordering electric are welding acces- 
sories and supplies. A complete line of 
these items is illustrated and described 
with the net prices included. The size 
of the catalog is convenient for filing. 

Copies may be had by addressing the 
Fusion Welding Corporation, 103d Street 
and Torrence Avenue, Chicago. 


Speed Changer With Built-in Motor 
The demand for compact drives and 
variable speeds has been the urge be- 
hind the new self-contained drive just 
developed by Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Co., of Aurora, Ill. This new unit is a 
variable speed drive, complete in every 
sense of the word, consisting of variable 
speed reducer, electric motor and con- 
trol entirely contained in one housing. 

For several years Stephens-Adamson 
have manufactured the “JFS” planetary 
type of variable speed transmission. 
This machine is a totally enclosed unit 
combining the action of both speed 
changer and speed reducer. It is driven 
by the usual electric motor and while it 
is compact and easily mounted, it re- 
quires, like other types, a flexible cou- 
pling between transmission and motor 
and both are preferably mounted upon 
a cast iron or structural steel base to 
insure permanence of alignment. 

The new self-contained drive consists 
of a standard “JFS” variable speed re- 
ducer mechanism with the housing re- 
designed to take the body of an electric 
motor of standard make. The motor 
armature shaft is extended and forms 
the high speed shaft of the speed 
changer. In this way the usual flexible 
coupling and base plate are eliminated 
and approximately 25 percent of the 
total length and weight are saved. 

The hand wheel normally used to in- 
crease and decrease the output speed of 
the standard JFS transmission has been 
replaced by a bevel gear. This is turned 
in either direction by means of a bevel 
pinion inside the housing and the small 
hand wheel mounted on top of the unit 
as shown in the illustration. 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 


POLISHED STEEL 
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from rotating. The three planetary 
rollers drive a spider keyed to the vari- 
able speed shaft. 

Power can be obtained at an infinite 
number of speeds by turning the hand 
wheel, which moves the two outer races 
nearer or farther apart on the longi- 
tudinal axis. As the two outer races 
approach each other the three rollers are 
forced nearer the center and in turn 
force the two inner races apart against 
heavy springs which maintain the nec- 
essary tractive pressure between sur- 
faces. 

In this way the reduction ratio can be 
varied to deliver the power at any speed 
within the limits of the machine. Where 
it is desirable to limit the range, stops 
are placed to limit travel of the races. 
The mechanism is entirely enclosed and, 
operating in oil, requires no lubrication 
beyond maintaining the proper oil level. 

The manufacturer states that, in ad- 
dition to the standard JFS transmission 
(transmission only), the new complete- 
drive unit is to be made in sizes to de- 
liver from % to 7.5 hp., and that with 
a 1,200 r.p.m. drive motor a variable 
speed range of from 120 to 720 r.p.m. 
or 24 to 144 r.p.m. is practicable. 


CONTROL WHEEL 


SPS SPEED HANGER UNIT 


SPEED CONTROL WHEEL 


JFS VARIABLE SPEED ROLLERS AND RACES 


VARIABLE SPEED 
SHAFT 


S-A MFO.CO. 
6622-30 


The operation of the speed changer 
section of the new drive is simple and 
positive. Fundamentally it resembles 
the action of a large roller bearing in 
which the races and rollers are ground 
to special shapes. The power is trans- 
mitted by the traction between the 
polished steel surfaces of rollers and 
races. The Stephens-Adamson engi- 
neers state that the transmission is ab- 
solutely positive within the loads rec- 
ommended. 


The motor shaft rotates two inner 
races. These races contact with three 
double conical rollers and cause them to 
rotate slowly in planetary fashion in- 
side the two outer races which are held 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


New Rail Bond and Bonding Tool 
Catalog 


A catalog providing complete infor- 
mation covering rail bonds and bonding 
tools for railways and mines has been 
announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company for inclu- 
sion as a supplement to Catalog 234, 
Westinghouse Line Material for Rail- 
ways and Mines, dated October, 1929. 
This new supplement contains material 
not included in the new Westinghouse 
General Catalog for 1931-32. 

It is identified as Catalog 234, Supple- 
ment I, and is obtainable from the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company upon request. 
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Chicago Pneumatic Completes New 
Sales and Service Building 
in Detroit 


What is believed to be the finest and 
most completely equipped service sta- 
tion in the portable tool industry has 
recently been erected by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company at 570 East 
Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. The 
building is reinforced concrete, faced 
with tapestry brick in assorted shades as 
a pleasing background for the limestone 
trim. The 75-ft. front has two large 
plate glass display windows, each 13 ft. 
wide by 7 ft. high containing the various 
CP products, illuminated at night by 
concealed display lights. The building 
contains approximately 12,000 ft. of 
floor space with two stories and a base- 
ment. The east half of the first floor of 
the building serves as a warehouse for 
compressors, engines and other heavy 
machinery, while the west half houses 
the parts storage, a sound proof test 
room, a 35-ft. repair bench, shipping and 
receiving benches, delivery counter, etc. 
The office occupies the front half of the 
second floor, the balance being devoted 
to storage of complete tools. The equip- 
ment is modern throughout and assures 
users of CP products in the Detroit dis- 
trict of the best and quickest service it 
is possible to provide. This is one of 20 
similar fully equipped and stocked serv- 
ice stations maintained by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company in important 
cities throughout the United States and 
a cordial invitation is extended to all 
who visit Detroit to inspect this new and 
thoroughly modern building. 


Fuller Lehigh Operations To Be 
Transferred 


Manufacturing operations of the 
Fuller Lehigh Company are to be trans- 
ferred from Fullerton, Pa., to the Bar- 
berton, Ohio, works of The Babcock & 
Wilcox Company. Management, engi- 
neering and sales departments will move 
to New York City. No definite date has 
been set for these changes, but it is ex- 
pected that they will be made early in 
19381. 


The corporate identity of the Fuller 
Lehigh Company will be maintained, ac- 
cording to an official announcement, but 
in some cases the personnel will be 
merged with that of the parent com- 
pany, The Babcock & Wilcox Company. 


Sales offices of the two companies are 
now located close to each other, and the 
erection and service departments of the 
two concerns have been combined for 
some time, so the change in location of 
Fuller Lehigh manufacturing, sales and 
engineering represents an important 
step in coordinating the activities of the 
two organizations. 


Haynes Stellite Company Opens New 
Foundry 


Haynes Stellite Company, Kokomo, 
Ind., a unit of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, has announced the 
completion of a new foundry at the 
Kokomo works, which has been built ex- 
pressly for the manufacture of the 
Hastelloys, a group of new acid resistant 
alloys. The most up-to-date and efficient 
foundry equipment procurable has been 
installed to insure careful control of 
quality and uniformity of product. 


New Section Insulator Employs All- 
Metal Underrun 


For interrupting the trolley circuit in 
mines or industrial haulage systems, 
this metal underrun section insulator, in 
combination with a sectionalizing switch, 
is highly satisfactory. 

End runners are of bronze while the 
center runner and supporting castings 


are of flecto malleable iron, hot-dip gal- 
vanized. Ail wearing parts are readily 
and easily renewed. 

The metal underrun feature, aside 
from being more wear-resisting than 
fiber or other insulating materials, has 
the added advantage of interposing two 
air gaps between the live parts of the 
device. In this way, perfect insulation 
is constantly assured. 

This device is one of the more recent 
contributions to the mining industry by 
the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Introduces New Sheet Dryer 


A new, inexpensive sheet dryer, 
known as the Pease “Junior,” is being 
manufactured by The C. F. Pease Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., for moderate size 
blue prints, negatives, blue line and 
brown line prints up to 24 in. wide. 
Also, when a chromium plated cylinder is 
used, it is particularly adapted for dry- 
ing photo prints, and is a fitting com- 
panion to either the Pease blue-printing 
machines, photostat machines, or recti- 
graph machines. 
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New Westinghouse General Catalog 


The Westinghouse General catalog, 
1931-32, comprised of 1,352 pages pre- 
senting descriptions and illustrations of 
apparatus representative of the myriad 
of products manufactured and sold by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, has been announced re- 
cently by that company. 

This catalog presents complete list- 
ings of distribution apparatus, switch- 
gear apparatus (except large oil cir- 
cuitbreakers and power switchboards), 
lighting equipment, domestic appliances. 
gearing apparatus, and current-collect- 
ing devices; condensed listings of indus- 
trial motors and control apparatus, in- 
dustrial heating apparatus, and com- 
mercial cooking equipment; and descrip- 
tions of other products. Style numbers, 
assigned to pieces of standard apparatus 
to facilitate ordering and the classifica- 
tion of records, are given for the stand- 
ard equipment listed. 

An interesting feature of the new 
catalog is the “Instant Index,” which 
appears on a two-page spread, printed 
on a heavy blue stock, in the center of 
the book. In this index the 24 groups of 
equipment described in the catalog are 
listed in large bold type, and from the 
name of each group an arrow points to 
the index notch of the section of the 
book covering that equipment. Because 
all the groups thus listed can be noted 
at a glance and because two large notches 
at the bottom of the pages make it easy 
to open the book to the “Instant Index,” 
finding the information for which one 
is looking is greatly facilitated. As in 
previous issues, a subject index and a 
style number index also are included. 

An illustrated introductory section, 
printed in two colors on a heavy enamel 
stock, presents a brief history of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company and a description of inter- 
esting research developments. 


Dayton-Dowd Company, manufac- 
turers of centrifugal pumps, Quincy, IIL, 
announce the appointment of J. B. 
Downey, 2944 North Second Street, 
Phoenix, Ariz., as district sales repre- 
sentative for the State of Arizona. 


The Webster and Weller 
Mfg. Co. has announced an 
improved Weller Capstan 
Car Puller, compact, eco- 
nomical, and easily oper- 
ated. It is built in three 
sizes to handle from one to 
six 80-ton cars, is_ elec- 
trically operated, self-con- 
tained, weatherproof, and 
designed to cars, 
trucks, etc., at any angle. 
Descriptive bulletin sent 
upon request to the com- 
pany, 1856 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 
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Simplex Pipe Helps 
Keep Mines Dry 


VEN the best pumps can’t keep a mine dry 

unless the pipe in the pump lines will stand 
up under the acidulous waters pumped through 
it. To avoid costly breakdowns in your mine 
pumping system, install Simplex Cast Iron Pipe 
in your pump lines. Simplex Pipe resists the 
corrosive action of acidulous mine waters. It 
has been known to last over four years where 
ordinary black pipe lasted only two weeks! 
Furnished in 5-foot lengths, with a flexible yet 
leakproof joint, Simplex Pipe makes a line that 
can be laid over irregular surfaces and around 
curves and bends without the use of special fit- 
tings. For complete data on this popular pipe, 
write for free catalog: “Simplex Cast Iron Pipe 
for Coal Mines.” 


SIMPLEX 


CAST IRON PIPE 


IN CONVENIENT FIVE-FOOT LENGTHS 


WITH THE FAMOUS 
SIMPLEX 
»JOUN T« 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
and 1222 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEHE MEASURE of WIRE- 
ROPE QUALITY IS THE 
SERVICE IT HAS RENDERED 


Which wire rope to-use on 


your equipment—which 
brand will give the longest 
and most economical ser- 
vice—may be best deter- 
mined by past records of 
performance established 
under similar operating 
conditions. This and the 
reputation of the maker are 
of paramount importance. 


F OR over halt a century American 
Wire Rope, made exclusively by the American Steel & 
Wire Company, has demonstrated its superiority—proved 
beyond question that its tough, flexible and abrasion- 
resistant nature is the best insurance against breakdowns 
and costly delays. 


Regardless of your particular problem, you will find 
an American Wire Rope exactly adapted to its econom- 
ical solution. Consult our nearest branch office or dis- 


tributor to get the right rope for your purpose. 


AMERICAR 


STEEL & WIRE_COMPANY 


WIRE ROPE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 S. LaSalle St., 


30 Church St., New York 

Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo 

Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Kansas City Memphis 

Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City ony ome Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Wilkes-Ba: 


a 8 Compan 
s Angeles Portland Seattle Honolulu 
Export Distributors; United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., New York City 
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Incorporated 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 


Railroad Cross 
Ties — Timber 
Products — Lum- 
ber— Poles—Pil- 
ing—Fence Posts PLANTS 
Wood Treatments Carbondale, IIL, 
and Preservation Grenada, Miss., 
Louisville, Ky., 

North Little Rock, 

Ark., Montgomery, 

Ala.; Marine Ways 

Paducah, Ky. 


“Creosote Oil Prevents Decay” 


Ayer & Lorp Tir Co. 


Simplest 


VIBRATING 
DEVICE 


known 

Rugged efficiency is 
possible to Univer- 
sal vibrating mech- 
anism, because of 
its extreme sim- 
plicity. Best mate- 
rials used through- 
out. SKF bear- 
ings. Write for 
catalog. 


\NIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


PHILLIPS 


MINE AND MILL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| 


Phillips Steel Cars are fabricated over 

duplicating machines, and interchange- 

ability of replacing parts can always 

be depended upon. Phillips parts fit 
Phillips cars! 


Write for Prices 


: We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 


Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drilling Contractors 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, Etc., for Mines 


SIGN 


Patented 


THESE rotary slate and rock dump cars provide 
rapid disposal of waste at remarkably low tonnage 
cost. One man controls all operations easily—rotat- 
ing dump opening discharge gate, closing gate and 
righting hopper in from one to one and a half min- 
utes. Cars are of electric trolley type, will work on 
grades up to 10% and are made in capacities of from 
5 to 30 tons. Hoppers rotate 180° on roller bearing 
turn table. Powerful, simple in construction and 
operation—they are dependable for year-in and 
year-out service. 


THE CONNELLSVILLE MFG. & MINE SUPPLY CO. 
ONNELLSVILLE, PENNA 


CONNELLSVILLE 


ROTARY LARRY CARS 
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SUIT YOURSELF 


as to the size of rail that you use 


but whatever size your work and traffic demands, we have it. We furnish you standard straight 
rails of the proper analysis rail steel for mine traffic, ready to lay and stay laid. 
WEST VIRGINIA rails save you money in replacements, derailments and labor costs. 

Rail and Accessories, Frogs, Switches, Steel Ties and Special Track Work 


THE W/EST VIRGINIA RAIL CO., puntincton, w. va 


HOLMES 
Heavy Duty Cages 
Built for 
hard, fast 
work and 
long life 


Send for 
Bulletin 
No. 52 


Robt. Holmes & Bros... Ine. 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


Cutting the 
POWER BILL 
in half 


| wy may be necessary to only 
change the fan wheel and a 
part of the easing in order to ae- 
complish these results. Why 
not check up on your power ap- 
plied to the fan or, better still, 
write us regarding your ventila- 
tion problems. 


ROBINSON 


VENTILATING CO. 


ZELIENOPLE PENNSYLVANIA 


| 
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An early one of the important and popular 
industry numbers of The Mining Congress 
Journal will be devoted to copper. This metal 
that controls the mystical genie of electricity 
that serves our age is of vital importance to 
every one of us. A significant and interest- 


ing group of articles will cover all phases of 


copper production and marketing in this, the 
June issue. In particular, the organization 
and operation of the Calumet and Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Company will be featured in 
full detail. Every one will find this a fasci- 
nating issue. Those interested in the produ: - 


tion of copper will find it of particular value. 


IN THE JUNE ISSUE OF 


MINING 
CONGRESS 
| 
B 
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FRANCIS R. WADLEIGH ERNEST L. BAILEY 


WADLEIGH AND BAILEY 


CONSULTING MINING AND FUELS ENGINEERS 


One Broadway Southern Building 
New York, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


i We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 
Outfits. Ask us for estimates. 

MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


ORVIS C. HOFFMAN, Pres. LEON H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 
HOFFMAN:BR®S -DRILLING:CO. 
oUNEIRAWEES. Pa. Card boosts the specifications 
DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING im quality 
CONTRACTORS Card sticks to the letter of the specifications in 
PROSPECTING FOR ANY MINERAL MORE THAN 20 design, size, etc., when you order special Card Cars. 
YEARS EXPERIENCE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. But in rugged strength and quality, Card goes way 


beyond any ae ever written 


MECHANIZATION C$.Ca 
SURVEY 


Denver, Colorado. 
This book helps 


you to get the — 
yEAR BOO’ anization. Ot her 
1926 men’s experience Ph ] D. Co 
pe is made available. e ps Oo ge orporation | 
The book pictures 
in detail the prog- 40 WALL STREET NEW YORK | 
ress of this im- i 
portant phase of i} 
coal mining. It MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
discusses and de- 
scribes mechaniza- iH 
tion, its develop- 


ments, its economi- Copper | 
cal phases, its I 
progress in the sev- i 
eral fields in the I 


United States and “PP. Ca” 
foreign countries; Electrolytic Casting 
= it carries the re- 


ports of the mech- 
anization survey conducted by The American Mining 
Congress; it carries a brief illustrated description, im- 
partially presented, of the loading and conveying equip- 
ment offered by the American manufacturers. There 


210 AN MINING © 


AMER 


in combination with a subscription to The 


are discussions by authorities on safety, power, ventila- e ° 
tion, and room and pillar recovery. Irvington Smelting and 
Reports of the survey include an outline of the latest - 
developments in mechanical loading; descriptions of Refinins Works 
actual operations covering mechanical loading, con- a) 
veyor mining and scraper mining; a study of the effect ee i ‘ 
of mechanical loading on other phases of mining. These Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
ts shensive, graphically illustrated by ‘ 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
The Yearbook on Coal Mine Mechaniszation is Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
bound in flexible fabrikoid cover and printed 
on high quality coated paper. $3.00 per copy. Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
$2.50 each in lots of 5 or more. $5.00 each 
Mining Congress Journal. IRVINGTON a NEW JERSEY 
YAN NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS Terminal Balldine pon 


841 Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 
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Haulage econ- 
omy measures are 
interestingly de- 
veloped in “Lower 
\ Haulage Costs 
Higher Net 
Profits.”” May we 
send you a ceny? 


ENTERPRISE 


Lubrication savings—S84 per car 


In an actual test (details upon request) the cash saving in lubri- 
cation costs of the Enterprise Self-Oiling Wheel over the plain bearing 
wheel was found to be $4.38 per car per year. These figures will vary 


WHEEL & CAR CORPORATION 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


with conditions, but the conclusion is startling. Add to 
lubrication saving the saving in wear, in drawbar pull for 
hauling and starting, and in increased capacity per car 


and you have some factors that can materially reduce 
haulage costs. 


SALES AGENTS: Birmingham, A. J. Bow- 
ron; Denver, O. H. Davidson; Hazard, 
Sterling Hardware Co.; Middlesboro, Rogan 
& Rogan Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


26 


19 
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Low eost mines 


and the future of coal minin 


NE important source of wealth and 
ay commercial supremacy of our country 
must be low cost fuel. Inexpensive fuel, re- 
sulting in cheapness of power, allows compe- 


tition in world markets against the low wage 
labor of other countries. 


Coal is the present greatest source of 
power. The wider application of power itself 
is doing much to reduce coal production costs 
—costs which must be much further reduced 
if the industry is to maintain if present 
important place. 


To this end the American Mining Congress 
is conducting a most practical and construc- 
tive service. Functioning through the 
National Committee on Mechanized Mining 
and: under the constant and direct super- 
vision of its Mechanization Division, headed 
by Mr. G. B. Southward, it is conducting a 
survey of progress in mechanization in every 
coal field in the country. This work is car- 
ried on by more than a hundred of the out- 
standing operating men located strategically 
throughout the whole territory. Reports 
cover operating methods, types of equipment, 
local conditions and mining systems and 


make available a summary of all phases of 
mining—cutting and shearing, drilling and 
blasting, mechanical loaders, conveyors, 
scrapers, transportation, ventilation, power, 
roof action, coal cleaning, management and 
safety. This constructive work is furthering 
the best interest of your cause. It merits the 
support of every man concerned in the pro- 
duction of coal. 


Through this work membership in the 
American Mining Congress helps tangibly 
to insure the present and future prosperity 
of the coal industry. It is a practical and far 
sighted undertaking, helping to put the in- 
dustry on a more stable and profitable basis. 


Your membership in this organization will 
bring you other benefits which are made 
available through such services as its Tax 
Division; its Standardization Division; its 
Bureau of Mining Mechanization; its Weekly 
Bulletin of pertinent news; its regional In- 
dustrial Development work; The Mining 
Congress Journal. The Annual Coal Conven- 
tions and Expositions are another service of 
The American Mining Congress to the coal 
industry. 


We have prepared an attractive booklet 
describing this nation-wide survey of coal 
mine mechanization which we will be glad to 
send to any one interested. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


I will be pleased to receive a copy of your booklet, the National 
Committee on Mechanized Mining. 


(Mame) ccsccces 
(Position and Company) 
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MORSE 


Power Transmission Service 


Morse Speed Reducer 


a 


SILENT CHAIN 
<_55—~< 


Gives you the 
Answer to Efficient 
Power Transmission 


Morse Power Transmission Service eliminates 
power losses, and turns them into profits. This 
service is available to you thru trained Power 
Transmission Engineers, who will make a sur- 
vey of your present power transmission 
equipment without obligation and submit 
recommendations based upon facts. In numer- 
ous instances, this service has effected large 
savings for leaders in all lines of industry. 


Morse Chain Drives, Morse Flexible Couplings 
and Morse Chain Speed Reducers properly 
applied to the job by a Morse Engineer will 
give you remarkable results. They will lower 
your maintenance costs, dampen vibration in 
machines, save bearings, absorb starting shocks, 
eliminate power losses, and lessen production 
costs. We will gladly send you the Morse Data 
File on Silent Chain Drives, Flexible Couplings 
or Chain Speed Reducers. Just mail the 
coupon today. 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 
Please send data as checked below: 
Chain Drive | Flexible Coupling 
Name 


Firm 


Speed Reducers 


Business 
Address 
City Stat. 


M.C.j. 


DRIVE S 


| 
Morse Silent Chain Drives 
| AUR, 
WIA 
Morse Flexible Coupling 
| 
M O R 


\ 


